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PREFACE. 

We  have  long  felt  the  need  of  a  class  book  combining 
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having  been  requested  by  our  publishers  to  prepare  such 
a  manual,  we  hereby  lay  the  same  before  the  public 
The  writer  hopes  that  the  book  may  be  of  service  to 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  do- 
ing much  good. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


ABOUT    HARMONY. 

The  study  of  Harmony  implies  the  study  of  the  rules  appertaining  tc 
the  combinations  of  tones  into  chords,  th^ir  names,  their  resolution,  etc. 
The  student  who  masters  these  rules,  attains  a  more  perfect  understand- 
ing of  the  construction  of  music,  and  will  for  this  reason  derive  greater 
pleasure  from  the  art.  Moreover  the  study  of  harmony  enables  the  stu- 
dent to  read  music  with  more  facility,  for  by  knowing  the  rules  that  un- 
derlie the  chords,  he  can,  as  it  were,  guess  at  them  and  their  progressions, 
while  others,  who  have  not  studied  these  rules  must  read  notes  carefully. 


CHAPTER    II. 


ABOUT  SOUNDS  AND  TONES. 

1.  Music  is  the  art  of  expressing  sentiment  in  tones.  Music  is  the  art 
of  combining  sounds  agreeably  to  the  ear.  In  short,  musical  art  deals 
with  tones.  For  this  reason  Germans  call  music  the  tone  art,  while  those 
who  practice  it  are  called  tone-masters.  What  then  is  a  sound,what  is  a  tone  ? 

2.  The  perceptible  or  bearable  vibrations,  of  any  elastic  body  is  callea 
a  sound.  If  these  vibrations  are  even,  that  is,  if  there  is  only  one  kind 
of  vibrations  moving  the  object,  and  if  these  vibrations  succeed  each  oth 
er  at  regular  intervals,  the  sound  is  by  some  called  a  tone,  by  others  a 
musical  sound.  We  will  call  it  a  tone.  A  tone,  therefore,  is  a  sound,  but 
not  every  sound  is  a  tone. 
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Every  musician,  no  doubt,  has  noticed  the  fact,  that  the  same  tone  pro- 
duced by  different  instruments  sounds  differently,  when  we  therefore  con- 
sider the  character  of  a  tone  we  speak  of  its  quality.  The  Germans  call 
it  ton-farbe,  tone  color.  When  speaking  however  of  the  strength  and  the 
duration  of  a  tone,  we  speak  of  its  quantity. 

3.  The  definite  height  or  depth  of  a  tone  is  called  its  pitch.  The  mere 
sound  lacking  the  qualifications  of  a  tone,  has  no  pitch. 

The  more  vibrations  an  object  makes  in  a  given  time,  the  higher  is  the 
tone  which  it  produces,  while  the  fewer  the  vibrations,  the  lower  the  tone. 

4.  The  human  ear  cannot  perceive  all  vibrations,  there  being  a 
limit  to  its  capacity.  According  to  Helmholtz,  the  lowest  sound  the  hu- 
man ear  can  hear,  is  produced  by  16  vibrations  in  a  second.  Such  low 
sounds,  however,  have  no  pratical  use  for  us  in  music,  hence  we  recog- 
nize the  sound  produced  by  32  vibrations  per  second,  as  the  lowest  tone 
of  our  system.  In  an  upward  direction,  sounds  produced  by  38,000  vi- 
brations per  second,  are,  according  to  M.  Dnpretz'  statement  still  audible 
to  the  human  ear.  Such  high  tones,  however,  are  of  no  practical  use  m 
music,  hence  we  fix  the  highest  tone  at  16,384  vibrations  per  second 
From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  plain  to  the  student,  that  the  domain 
of  tones  is  limited  both  upward  and  downward. 

5.  Between  the  two  limits  indicated  above,  lie  all  the  tones  we  use  in 
music.  Let  us  see  how  they  are  systematized.  The  tone  that  is  pro- 
duced by  32  vibrations,  as  has  been  said,  is  the  lowest  possible  tone.  The 
tone  that  is  produced  by  2x32  vibrations,  is  so  much  like  the  one  produced 
by  32  vibrations,  that  when  the  two  sound  together,  the  highest  tone  of 
64  vibrations  seems  to  disappear  in  the  lower.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
highest  tone  is  an  entirely  independent  one  from  the  lower,  it  has  been 
given  the  same  name,  simply  because  it  is  so  much  like  it.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  the  tone  produced  by  double  the  vibrations  of  sixty- 
four  (2x64)  or  128,  as  well  as  to  the  tone  of  2x128  =  256,  2x256  =  512, 
2x512  =  1024,  2x1024  =  2048,  2x2048  =  4096,  2x4096  =  8192,  2x8192  =  16384 
which  is  the  highest  tone.  All  these  tones  have  the  same  name,  and  are 
said  to  be  an  octave  apart.  Octave  conies  from  the  latin  word  octo  mean- 
ing eight.     Why  this  name  is  applied  we  will  presently  see. 

6.  The  distance  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  tones  has  been  again 
divided  into  twelve  equal  parts.     Knowing  as  we  now  do  the  division  of 
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the  entire  tone  series,  it  being  divided  into  nine  equal  sections  or  oc- 
taves and  further  more  knowing  as  we  now  do  the  division  of  eac'i  of  these 
octaves,  they  being  sub-divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  it  follows  that  we 
have  in  all  9x12  or  108  tones,  and  adding  to  this  the  highest  tone  where 
with  to  close  the  scale,  we  have  in  all  109  tones  in  practical  use.  None 
of  our  instruments  produce  this  entire  range  of  tones,  except  it  be  the  or- 
gan, and  it  only  produces  them  through  the  aid  of  different  stops. 

7.  It  has  been  said  that  the  distance  of  an  octave  has  been  divided  into 
twelve  equal  parts.  It  might  have  been  divided  in  a  larger  or  smaller 
number  of  tones  but  the  division  of  twelve  tones  was  deemed  best,  hence 
it  was  adapted.  Some  nations,  as  for  instance  the  Arabians,  have  smaller 
divisions,  while  others  have  larger  ones.  The  distance  from  one  of  these 
twelve  tones  to  the  next  upward  or  downward  is  called  a  half-step  or  half- 
tone. Two  of  these  half-steps  or  half-tones  constitute  a  whole  step  or  a 
whole  tone.  As  each  of  these  twelve  tones  is  represented  on  the  piano 
by  a  separate  key,  the  rule  may  be  here  laid  down,  in  order  to  facilitate 
matters  for  students,  that  from  any  one  key  on  the  piano  to  the  next  fol- 
lowing upwards  or  downwards,  is  a  half-step  or  half-toue.  This  last  term 
is  rather  ambiguous,  as  many  terms  adapted  iu  musical  theory  are,  but  as 
it  is  often  used,  we  give  it  here.  We  prefer,  however,  to  use  the  terms 
of  half-step  and  whole-step. 

8.  Having  made  all  the  necessary  divisions  in  the  chain  of  109  tones, 
we  will  proceed  to  name  them.  Were  we  to  give  each  tone  a  separate 
name,  it  would  be  difficult  to  remember  them.  In  order  to  facilitate  and 
to  simplify  the  study  of  music,  the  same  name  has  been  given  to  the  first 
tone  of  each  of  the  nine  octaves.  In  order  to  make  the  lesson  plain,  we 
will  represent  the  t  velve  divisions  in  the  following  manner  • 

I     I     I     I I     I     I     I 

i  2         3         4  5  6  7  8  9  io        ii        12        13 

Separate  names  might  have  been  given  to  each  of  these  twelve  tones,  but 

it  was  thought  sufficient  to  supply  only  seven  with  them,  namely  the  1st, 
3d.  5th,  6th,  8th,  10th  aud  12th  tones.  The  13th  is  merely  a  repetition 
of  the  1st  and  as  such  receives  the  same  name.  If  we  represent  the  inter- 
vals which  have  separate  names  in  the  above  manner  we  will  have  the 
following  schedule  : 
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I I I I I I L_l 

C  D  EF  G  A  BC 

We  have  used  letters  from  the  alphabet  to  name  the  several  tones.  They 
might  have  been  given  any  other  names,  but  it  was  the  most  natural  to 
use  the  letters.  In  some  European  countries  the  names  used,  are  :  ut,  re, 
mi,  fa,  so,  la,  si,  while  in  Germany  the  tone  represented  by  the  letter  6,  is 
called  h.  The  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  would  occupy  too  much 
space,  and  we  must,  therefore,  pass  on  with  our  lessons. 

Let  us  now  represent  in  the  same  manner  the  tones  that  have  not  re- 
ceived separate  names, 

J_J I I I       ,   I 1 

Placing  the  two  schedules  above  each  other,  we  have  an  exact  representa- 
tion of  the  Key-board. 


1 

1 

or 

1 

or 

1 

or 

oh 

1 

or 

Ab 

1 

A# 
or 

Bb 

1 

1 

1 

1 

| 

| 

1 

| 

1 

C  D  EF  G  A  BC 

The  upper  lines  represent  the  black  keys,  the  lower  the  white  keys.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  upper  keys  have  derived  their  names  from  the 
lower  by  adding  sharps  or  flats,  and  that  each  of  the  upper  has  two  names. 
For  this  reason  the  names  of  the  lower  keys  are  called  principal  names, 
while  those  of  the  upper  keys  are  called  derived  or  intermediate  names. 
In  using  sharps  and  flats  it  may  however  so  happen  that  the  white  keys 
also  have  derived  names.  Thus,  for  instance,  by  placing  sharps  before  E 
and  B,  the  white  keys  of  F  and  C,  are  no  longer  called  such,  but  are  rec- 
ognized as  E  sharp  and  B  sharp.  In  the  same  manner  by  placing  flats  be- 
fore C  and  F,  the  two  white  keys  of  E  and  B  are  no  longer  called  such, 
but  are  recognized  as  C  flat  and  F  flat. 

9.  Having  now  become  aquainted  with  the  names  of  the  smaller  di- 
visions of  the  tone  chain  or  tone  series,  let  us  see  by  what  means  we  may 
distinguish  the  nine  different  octaves.  On  the  staff  the  difference  is  readily 
seen,  but  can  we  not  distinguish  the  several  octaves  without  the  aid  of 
the  staff  ?   It  wonld  have  been  a  reasonable  plan  to  have  called  the  several 
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octaves  in  their  regular  order,  say  the  lowest  the  first,  the  next  the  second, 
etc.,  but  this  plan  has  not  been  adopted.  The  lowest  scale,beginning  with 
the  tone  produced  by  32  vibrations,  is  called  the  twice  marked  Contra  or 

Counter  C,  and  is  written  as  follows  :  C,  a  capital  C  with  two  lines  above 


9: 


or  below  it.     This  note  occupies  the  following  place  in  the  staff: r 


The  entire  octave  from  this  tone  up  to  B  is  called  the  twice  marked  Con- 
tra octave. 


The  C  that  follows  and  which  is  written  on  the  staff,  in  this  wise  _zzqn 

is  called  the  Contra  or  Counter  C,  and  is  represented  by  a  capital  C  with 
one  line  above  or  below.  The  entire  octave  from  this  tone  to  the  next  B 
above  is  called  the  Contra  octave. 


£11 

The  C  following  I2L_  -  JZ  is  called  the  large  C,  and  is  represented  by  a 

capital  C     Every  toue  irt  the  scale  from  this  tone  upward,  is  called  the 
large  octave. 


The  C  following  ^\zz£n  is  called  the  small  C,  and  is  represented  by 

a  small  letter  c.     The  entire  octave  from  this  c  upward  to  \, ,  is  called  the 
the  small  octave. 


The  next  C  jfc- — .--  is  called  the  once  marked  C,  and  is  represented 

by  a  small  c  with  one  line  above  it.     The  entire  octave  from  this  tone  up- 
ward is  called  the  once  marked  octave. 


The  following  C  /w. — ^r  is  called  the  twice  marked  C,  and  is  repre- 
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sented  by  a  small  letter  c  with  two  marks  over  it,  c.     The  entire  octave 
from  this  tone  upwards  is  called  the  twice  marked  octave. 

The  next  octave  is  called  the  thrice  marked  octave,  and  so  forth, 
throughout  the  entire  series  of  tones. 

10.  The  several  octaves  are  also  sometimes  called  by  feet.  The  twice 
marked  Contra  C,  being  produced  by  a  thirty-two  foot  pipe,  is  called  a 
thirty-two  foot  tone.  For  this  same  reason  the  Contra  C  is  called  a  six- 
teen foot  tone,  the  large  C  an  eight  foot  tone,  the  small  c  a  four  foot  tone, 

the  once  marked  c  a  two  foot  tone,  the  twice  marked  c  a  one  foot  tone, 

the  thrice  marked  c  a  half  foot  tone,  etc. 

11.  The  question  is  often  asked,  why  is  the  lowest  tone  called  C,  and 
not  A  in  harmony  with  the  alphabetical  order?  The  reason  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  tone  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  lowest  one  was  called 
A,  but  as  the  tone  system  was  extended,  downward  especially,  by  adding 
new  tones,  it  so  happened  that  the  lowest  tone  in  the  regular  order  hap- 
pened to  be  called  C.  The  names  have  never  been  changed  and  so  it 
comes,  that  our  lowest  tone  is  called  C  and  not  A,  as  it  should  be  called. 


CHAPTER    III. 


THE  DIATONIC  MAJOR  SCALE. 

1.  When  playing  scales  without  the  use  of  sharps  and  flats,  beginning 
with  C,  then  with  D,  then  with  E  and  so  forth,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
scale  beginning  with  C  is  the  only  one  in  the  entire  series  that  gives  us 
perfect  satisfaction.  This  does  however  by  no  means  imply  that  the  C 
scale  is  taught  us  by  nature.     In  fact  all  scales  are  the  creatures  of  art. 

2.  The  succession  of  the  seven  tones,  which  were  given  independent 
names,  namely  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,  C,  and  which  names  represent  the 
seven  white  keys  of  the  piano,  are  called  the  C  major  scale.  It  is  called 
a  scale,  from  the  latin  word  scala,  the  ladder,  hence  the  Germans  call  the 
scale  the  tone-ladder.  It  is  called  the  C  scale,  because  it  begin.)  and  ends 
with  C.  It  is  called  a  major  or  larger  scale  in  contradistinction  to  the 
minor  or  smaller  scale  of  which  we  shall  presently  hear,  and  it  is  also 
termed  the  diatonic  scale,  because  in  it  each  tone  enters  only  once,  while 
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in  other  scales  some  tones  enter    more  than  once,  though  under  derived 
names. 

3.  This  scale  being  perfectly  satisfactory,  it  has  been  accepted  as  the 
model,  after  which  all  other  major  scales  are  built,  hence  it  is  called  the 
Normal  scale.  In  order  to  be  able  to  construct  others,  let  us  first  examine 
it.  By  placing  the  seven  tones  above  each  other  in  their  proper  pro- 
portions, we  will  obtain  the  following  schedule  : 

— ic 

B 


The  distances  of  the  several  tones  are  not  alike.  The  step  from  3-4  and 
from  7-8  is  only  half  as  large  as  is  that  from  1-2,  from  2-3,  etc.  There 
are  in  this  scale,  two  half-steps  and  five  whole-steps.  Let  us  now  proceed 
to  build  other  scales  after  this  model.  We  will  not  construct  one  on  D,the 
tones  next  to  C,  but  on  G  which  \sfive  tones  above  C. 


i 


This  scale  corresponds  with  the  C  scale  in  all  the  steps  except  in  that  from 
6-7  which  is  small,  and  that  from  7-8  which  must  consequently  be  large, 
while  in  the  Normal  scale  just  the  opposite  is  the  case.  We  must,  there- 
fore, raise  the  F  a  half-tone,  thereby  introducing  the  first  sharp.  The  G 
major  scale,  therefore,  It  as  one  sharp,  namely  Fjt. 


Jt 


We  will  uow  proceed  to  build  another  scale.  Instead  of  starting  with  tne 
tone  next  to  G,  we  will  select  the  one  that  lies  five  tones  or  a  fifth  higher 
than  G,  namely,  D.     By  retaining  all  the  tones  of  the  G  scale  which  has 
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been  built  after  the  normal  scale  of  C,  we  have  the  following  series  of 
tones : 


3* 


I 


Here  we  meet  with  the  same  difficulty  as  in  the  preceding  scale.  The 
step  from  the  6th-7th  is  but  a  half-step,  consequently  that  from  the  7th-8th 
is  a  whole  one,  while  in  the  normal  scale  the  reverse  is  the  case.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  make  the  D  scale  like  that  of  G  we  must  introduce  a  second 
sharp,  and  place  it  again  before  the  seventh  tone,  which  is  C.  The  scale 
of  D,  therefore,  has  two  sharps. 
Exercise  1.     Write  the  scales  of  A,  E,  B,  FJJ  and  Cjj  major. 

4.  We  started  with  C  and  stepping  five  tones  higher  each  time,  we 
finalty  reached  Cjf.  Each  additional  scale  gave  us  also  an  additional 
sharp,  which  was  placed  upon  the  7th  tone  of  the  scale.  In  the  Cjjf  major 
scale  we  find  that  every  tone  is  sharp.  By  continuing  in  the  same  course 
the  next  scale  will  be  built  on  Gjf.  Let  us  write  it  with  the  sharps  as  used 
in  the  CjJ  scale. 


i=-.^ 


Upon  examination  it  will  be  found  that  the  step  from  the  6th  to  the  7th  is 
but  a  half-step  while  that  from  the  7th  to  the  8th  is  a  whole  one.  In  the 
C$  scale  however  it  is  just  the  reverse.  In  order  to  make  the  Gj}  scale 
correspond  with  it,  we  must  introduce  an  additional  sharp  on  the  7th  tone 
of  the  scale,  and,  as  it  already  has  a  sharp  we  shall  place  a  double  sharp 
(x)  before  F. 

The  scale  of  Gjf  has  therefore  8  sharps,  counting  the  double  sharp  as  two. 
Exercise  2.     Write  the  scales  of  DjJ,  A#,  Ejj  and  B#. 

5.  In  writing  the  sc  les  in  keys  in  which  sharps  are  introduced,  we 
started  from  C  and  stepped  upward  five  tones  each  time,  until  we  arrived 
at  BJf,  which  is  played  by  the  same  key  as  C.  We  have,  therefore,  dis- 
cribed,  so  to  speak,  a  circle  in  fifths,  as  follows  : 

C— G— D— A— E— B— Fjf— C#-G#— D#— A#— E#— B#. 
0      12      3      4      5     6       7       8       9       10      11     12. 
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Observe  that  C  has  no  sharps,  while  G  has  one  and  each  following  key  has 
one  additional.  In  order  therefore  to  find  the  number  of  sharps  of  any 
given  key,  begin  to  count  from  C  and  step  upwards  by  five  tones  counting 
the  sharps,  until  you  arrive  at  the  key  designated. 

6.     Let  us  now  step  five  tones  downward  from  C,  and  build  scales  in 
the  same  manner ; 


i 


The  scale  of  F  is  nearly  like  the  scale  of  C.  The  only  difference  we  notice 
is  the  step  from  the  3th  to  the  4th,  which  is  large,  and  consequently  that 
from  the  4th  to  the  5th  is  small,  while  in  the  normal  scale  just  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  We  must  therefore  lower  the  fourth  tone  or  flat  it.  The  F 
scale  therefore  has  one  flat,  namely  Bb. 


Let  us  descend  from  F  by  five  tones  and  we  reach  Bb. 


•& 


The  B  flat  scale  is  in  all  but  one  particular  like  that  of  F,  which  has  been 
built  after  the  C  or  Normal  scale.  The  difference  is  again  in  the  step  from 
the  3th  to  the  4th  which  is  a  whole  one,  and  in  that  from  the  4th  to  the 
5th,  which  is  but  a  half  of  one.  In  the  F  scale  however  it  is  the  reverse. 
In  order  therefore  to  make  the  B  flat  scale  like  that  of  F,  we  must  lower 
the  4th  tone  and  introduce  a  second  flat.  The  B  flat  scale  therefore  har 
two  flats,  one  on  B  and  the  other  on  E. 


Exercise  3.     Write  the  scale  on  Ej?,  Ab,  D|?,  Gb  and  Cb. 
The  last  named  scale,  that  of  Cb,  has  every  tone  flatted. 


§ 


-bo  — "S 


EteEEZ&=^^EEE^l 


By  stepping  five  tones  lower  from  Cb  we  reach  Fb.     Write  this  scale  with 
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the  same  number  of  flats  which  have  been  used  in  the  Q?  scale.and  it  wil 
appear  as  follows : 

:1a k»—  -q 


S=:lffi: 


g^g=fe^=^=^ 


Upon  examination  it  will  be  found  that  this  scale  does  not  agree  with  the 
normal  scale,  for  between  the  3d  and  4th  is  again  a  whole  step,  and  con- 
sequently between  the  4th  and  5th  is  but  a  half  of  one,  while  just  the 
coutrary  condition  of  things  exists  in  the  normal  scale.  In  order  to  make 
the  Fj?  scale  like  the  normal,  we  must  lower  the  4th  a  half  step,  and  as 
this  tone  has  one  flat  already,  we  must  add  a  second  one,  thus  putting  a 
double  flat  before  B.     The  F  flat  scale,  therefore,  has  eight  flats. 


jgji^g^^^ga 


Exercise  4.     Write  the  scale  on  B^,  Ej^,  Aj^j  and  D^. 

7.  As  D^  is  the  same  tone  (on  the  piano)  as  C,  it  will  be  plain,  that 
we  have  again  described  a  circle,  starting  from  C  and  stepping  downward 
by  fifths  or  five  tones  at  each  step,  until  we  reached  D^.  The  following 
is  the  course  we  pursued  : 

C-F-Bb-Fy-A^-D^-Gb-Cb-F^B^-E^-A^-D^ 
0123456789  10  11  12  flats. 
Observe  that  C  has  no  flats,  while  F  has  one,  and  every  following  key  or 
scale  has  one  additional.  In  order,  therefore,  to  find  the  number  of  flats 
belonging  to  any  given  scale,  we  must  start  out  from  C  and  proceed  by 
fifths  downwards,  counting  an  additional  flat  each  time,  until  we  reach  the 
key  or  scale  designated. 

8.  Let  us  now  place  the  names  of  the  scales  in  which  sharps  are  intro- 
duced, over  those  that  have  flats. 

0  1         2         3  456789       10      11     12 

C G D A E  -B Fft  -C#— Gjf— D#— A#—  E#— B#. 

12         11       10        9  8      7        6       5        4       3        2        10 

Dbb-^bb-Kbb-Bbb-Fb-Cb-^b-Db-Ab-Eb-Bb--F:-C. 

12        12       12        12        12     12     12       12      12     12      12       12     12 

Observe  that  the  scales  or  keys  which  are  placed  above  each  other  are  on 

the  piano  represented  by  one  and  the  same  key.     Though  Fjf  and  Gblook 
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differently  when  written,  these  two  tones  sound  exactly  alike.  In  chang- 
ing from  Fjj  to  G{?  there  is,  therefore,  a  difference,  which  is  perceptible  to 
the  eve  only,  and  not  to  the  ear.  Such  a  change  is  called  the  enharmonic 
change.  By  stepping  from  any  key  to  the  one  immediately  above  or  be- 
low it  as  given  above,  we  make  an  enharmonic  change. 

9.  By  counting  the  number  of  the  sharps  and  flats  of  the  scales  placed 
above  or  below  each  other,  the  number  will  invariably  be  twelve.  It  is, 
therefore,  easy  to  find  the  number  of  sharps  or  flats  of  remote  keys.  Sup- 
pose the  question  be  asked,  how  many  sharps  has  E$?  This  being  a  key 
which  is  never  used  in  music,  no  one  is  expected  to  know  its  signature. 
In  order  however,  quickly  to  find  out  the  number  of  sharps  without  count- 
ing by  fifths,  we  make  the  enharmonic  change  and  say, that  Eti  is  the  same 
tone  as  F.  This  key,  we  already  know,  has  but  one  flat,  consequently  Ejf 
must  have  exactly  that  number  of  sharps  which  is  required  to  make  up 
twelve..  Hence  Eft  has  eleven  sharps.  Or  suppose  we  wish  to  know  the 
number  of  flats  used  in  AH?.  In  that  case  we  say,  Abl?  is  the  same  as  G. 
This  key  has  but  one  sharp,  consequently  the  scale  of  Ai?i?  must  have 
eleven  flats,  and  so  forth. 

10.  Not  all  the  scales  we  have  constructed  are  practicaly  used  in  mu- 
sic. The  key  of  C#  for  instance  with  seven  sharps  sounds  exactly  like 
the  key  of  D[>  which  has  but  live  flats.  It  is  easier  to  read  and  piny 
music  in  a  key  with  five  sharps  or  flats  than  in  one  with  seven,  hen'  e  the 
key  of  D^  is  generaly  prefered  to  C$.  For  the  same  reason  we  write 
music  in  the  following  keys : 

C  _G— D— A— E— B— Ffl— G|>— D|>— A|>—  E^— B|>— F—  C. 
And  not  in  these  : 

D^-A^-E^-B^^F^-C^-C|-G#-D|f-A|-E#-B#. 
The  keys  mentioned  in  the  upper  line  are  all  that  are  usually  used  in  music. 

11.  Scales  and  keys  are  said  to  be  related  in  the  first  degree,  when 
they  differ  in  but  one  tone,  while  those  that  differ  in  two  tones  are  related 
in  the  second  degree,  and  so  forth.  The  following  will  represent  the 
different  degrees  ot  relationship  of  all  the  keys  used  in  music : 
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Gb        Db       Ab 


Bb 


G    D 


E 


B 


n 


CHAPTER     IV. 


THE    DIATONIC    MINOR    SCALE. 

1.  By  playing  scales  on  the  seven  white  ke}Ts,  without  the  use  of  sharps 
or  flats,  we  find  that  next  to  the  C  scale,  that  on  A,  is  the  only  one  whi<  h 
affords  us  any  degree  of  satisfaction. 


w=i 


This  scale  is  called  the  minor  scale — the  lesser  or  smaller  scale.  The 
Germans  call  the  major  scale  hard,  and  the  minor,  soft.  When  we  formed 
scales  after  the  C  major  scale,  we  had  but  one  model  or  normal  scale. 
When  we  however  fjrm  minor  scales,  we  find  that  there  are  not  less  than 
three  distinct  forms,  each  of  which  is  advocated  \>y  theorists  as  correct ; 
these  three  forms  arc  as  follows : 


i 


-<s> — ^ 


1 


*dl- 


-fc-^fc-k 


1 


r~A 


_.«L#a_^=_ 


m 


These  several  scales  are  all  correct,  and  may  all  be  deduced  from  the  works 
of  the  masters.  The  first  scale  may  be  termed  the  most  consistent  minor 
scale,in  as  much  as  it  like  the  normal  major  scale,it  having  neither  sharps 
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:ior  flats.  The  second  scale  is  perhaps  the  smoothest  and  has  been  called 
melodic  scale,  for  there  is  but  one  tone  in  it,  that  causes  it  to  differ  from 
the  major  scale.  The  third  form  is  the  one  which  is  to  us  of  most  impor- 
tance. By  playing  the  following  chords,  it  will  be  found  that  the  first 
combination  sounds  defective,  while  the  second  is  agreeable  to  the  ear. 


1 


i 


m=& 


>=gf: 


1 


As  we  are  now  studying  the  rules  of  harmony,  we  shall  adopt  that  scale 
which  suits  our  purposes  best.  By  using  the  tones  as  we  find  them  in  the 
example  No.  2,  we  obtain  the  following  series  : 


This  scale  has  been  called  the  harmonic  scale,  because  with  it,  we  can 
build  the  chords  in  minor  keys,  and  for  this  reason  we  shall  adopt  it  as 
our  model  or  normal  minor  scale. 

Some  theorists  claim  that  inasmuch  as  there  are  three  different  ways  of 
writing  the  ascending  miuor  scale,  they  should  all  be  the  same  descend- 
ing, and  for  this  reason  the  descending  minor  scale  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  the  normal  minor  scale. 


1 


When  placing  the  different  degrees  of  the  harmonic  minor  scale  above 
each  other  in  the  form  of  a  ladder,  we  have  the  following  proportions : 

A 


F 
E 

D 

C 
B 
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This  scale  has  three  half  steps,  namely,  from  2  3,  from  5-6  and 

from  7-8.  Next  it  contains  two  whole  steps  from  1-2,  from  3-4  and  a  step 
and  a  half  from  6-7.  The  G$  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  accidental  and  not 
a  regular  siguatuie  of  the  scale,  for  in  going  down,  the  G  is  natural. 

—5— «-#a_j*i  T*Uja_^___ 


i 


ii 


Minor  scales  are  built  in  the  same  manner  as  were  the  major  scales,  that 

is,  they  are  fashioned  after  the  normal  minor  scale.     Let  us  now  proceed 

from  A  by  five  steps  upwards,  which  brings  us  to  E.     We  will  first  re- 

vesent  this  scale  without  any  sharps,  like  the  descending  minor  A  scale  : 


<S- 


ii 


In  order  to  make  this  scale  like  the  normal  scale,  we  must  make  the  step 
from  the  1st  to  the  2nd  large,  so  that  from  2nd  to  the  3d  may  be  small. 
We  must,  therefore,  place  a  sharp  before  F.  In  order  to  make  the  dis- 
tance from  the  6th  to  the  7th  a  step  and  a  half,  we  must  sharp  the  D. 
When  comparing  the  ascending  and  descending  E  minor  scale,  it  will  be 
found  that  Fjf  occurs  in  both,  while  D$  occurs  only  in  the  ascending  form. 


The  Djf  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  merely  as  an  accidental,  while  the  F{| 
is  the  permanent  signature  of  this  scale. 

Exercise  5.     Write  the  minor  scales  of  B,  F#,  Cjf,  G#  and  D#. 

2.     By  going  five  tones  downward  from  A  we  reach  D. 


In  order  to  make  this  scale  like  the  normal  minor  scale,  we  must  flat  the 
B,  so  that  the  step  from  the  5th  to  the  6th  may  be  a  half  step,  and  that 
from  the  6th  to  the  7th  a  whole  one.  Moreover  we  must  sharp  the  C,  so 
that  from  the  6th  to  the  7th  may  be  a  step  and  a  half. 


liEfeggfeEE^E==i 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  ascending,  the  D  minor  scale  has  a  flat  and  a 
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sharp,  but  as  in  the  descending  scale  the  sharp  disappears,  we  consider 
the  Bb  as  the  only  regular  signature  of  the  D  minor  key,  while  the  Cjf  is 
regarded  but  as  an  accidental. 

Exercise  6.     Write  minor  scales  on  G.  C.  F.  B[?  and  Eb  minor  keys. 

3.  Let  us  now  place  the  minor  scales  under  those  major  scales  that 
have  the  same  number  of  sharps  or  flats. 

Major— C!_  Gi_  Dl  Al  El  Bi_  F6#. 
Minor— Al  Ei_  B2    F3    0#G5#D6#. 
Major— Cl  Fl  Bj,  E^  A^D^G6b. 
Minor— A°  D1    G2   O  F*  Bg  Eg. 

The  minor  and  major  keys  that  have  the  same  number  of  sharps  or  flats 
are  called  relative  major  or  minor  keys,  and  they  are  always  three  half 
steps  apart,  that  is,  the  minor  key  is  always  three  half  steps  below  its  re. 
lative  major. 

4.  The  minor  keys  are  related  to  each  other  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  major  keys.     The  following  formula  will  explain  it. 

F>       Bl?      F        C      G     D       A        E     B      F#      C#       G#      D# 


5 

f 

3 

2 

1, 

•1 

3 

^ 

5 

6 

2 

6 

5.     The  sharps  and  flats  which  belong  to   the  several  keys  or  scales, 
must  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  of  music,   and  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 
Major  G    DA      E       B        F#       F   Bb  E|?    A>    D|?        G>. 

Minor  E     B    Ffl    C#      G#      Djf       D    G    C     F       Bb         Ek 
A  sharp  or  flat  which  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  of  music  or   a 
line, has  effect  throughout  the  entire  piece  unless  changed.     A   sharp,  flat 
or  natural  si«n  which  however  occurs  only  in  a  measure,  has  no  influence 
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beyond  the  next  bar-line.  Any  of  the  above  signatures,  when  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  a  piece  of  music,  indicate  its  key.  The  question  whether 
it  U  major  or  minor  is  however  by  no  means  thereby  decided.  The  stu- 
dent can  solve  this  generally  by  looking  at  the  last  note  in  the  bass, which 
indicates  the  name  of  the  key. 

CHAPTER^  V. 


THE    CHROMATIC    SCALES. 

1.  The  succession  of  all  the  twelve  tones  that  lie  within  one  octave,  is 
called  the  chromatic  scale.  All  the  steps  of  this  scale  are  alike.  It  is 
called  chromatic  because  ia  former  times  this  scale  is  said  to  have  been 
written  in  different  colors,  hence  the  name,  chromatic,  which  comes  from 
chromo,  the  color.  This  scale  is  written  upward  with  sharps  and  down- 
ward with  flats. 


%=^^m^^^^^^-^^ 


As  this  scale  has  no  other  than  !  alf  steps,  it  has  no  peculiar  character  of 
its  own,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  used  a/ike  in  connection  with  the  major 
or  miuor  keys. 

2.  The  enharmonic  scale  is  only  possible  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  there  is  a  difference  between  Cjf  and  Db,  F$  and  Gj?,  Gjf 
and  AI7,  etc.  This  difference  still  is  recognized  in  music,  but  on  the 
piano  and  the  organ  we  have  split  that  difference  and  represented  both 
tones  by  one  key.  This  scale  is  of  no  practical  value,  for  it  produces  each 
tone  in  its  enharmonic  changes,  which  as  we  have  learned,  means  only  a 
change  to  the  eye  and  not  to  the  ear.  The  major  and  minor  scales  each 
have  7  tones,  the  chromatic  scale  has  12  and  the  enharmonic  17. 


[^^^^^^f^m^^E^^^ 


CHAPTER    VI. 


THE    CHURCH    KEYS. 

The  major  and  minor  scales  are  modern  when  compared  with  the  church 
keys.     They  are  eight   in  number  and  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
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authentic  and  plagal.     The  first  four  are  the  authentic  scales,  while  the 
last  four  are  the  plagal. 

Dorian.  Phrygian. 

a^rw..  '■  - '"  ri '>  ■  - .,ji 


tfcz 

LjTdian. 

— ©— 

<a 

—s— 

<a 

Mixolydian. 

f                >a         g         g  - 

— (5— 

—(2 

—©— 

"°fl 

-er    ©-    &  - 

h  ©     a- 



=±1 

Aeolian.  Hopophrygian. 


-*-_ ^--^ ^-S— ^-  ^  ^ 


-© — o- 


Ionian.  Dorian. 


!=fr=?^^l 


The  first  four  of  these  keys  or  modes  were  chosen  by  St.  Ambrose,  (374) 
and  the  next  four  were  added  by  St.  Gregory  (591),  and  as  these  keys 
were,  and  still  are  used  in  church  music,  they  are  called  the  church  keys. 
In  the  past  they  had,  therefore,  eight  different  modes,  while  we  have  but 
two,  the  major  and  minor  modes.  In  the  Ionian  and  Aeolian  modes  the 
student  will  recognize  our  major  and  minor.  The  Grecian  names  were  at- 
tached to  the  scales  because  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  ancient  Grecians 
invented  them,  and  that  the  several  provinces  of  that  country  had  each 
one  of  these  scales  appropriated  to  its  special  use.  As  this  subject  be- 
longs to  history  we  will  add  nothing  further,  except  to  state  that  this 
theory  has  been  denied. 


CHAPTER    VII, 


ABOUT    SCALES    IN    GENERAL, 

The  major  and  minor  scales  are  not  the  only  ones  that  are  used.  There 
are  many  others.  The  Arabs  for  instance,  divide  their  octave  into  17 
step?  or  tones,  the  Hindoos,    scales  have  twenty-two    divisions,  while  the 
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Chinese  and  other  Eastern  nations  use  a  scale  that  consists  of  but  five 
tones. 


I 


i 


This  is  called  the  Peutatonie  S<  ale,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  very  old.     In 
it  the  half  steps  are  omitted. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


TEMPERAMENT. 

In  constructing  the  scales,  we  started  from  C  and  advancing  by  fifths  we 
reached  B$  in  one  direction,  and  D|?|?  in  the  opposite,  both  of  which  are 
produced  by  the  same  key  on  the  piano,  namely,  by  that  of  C.  In  tuning 
we  proceed  in  the  same  manner,  advancing  by  fifths.  If  the  fifth  by 
which  we  tune,  is  of  the  proper  acoustic  proportions,  namely  3  :  2,  that 
:s,  if  the  G,  making  three  vibrations  while  C,  the  lower  tone  makes  but 
two,  and  if  we  begin  with  C,  advance  to  G,  D,  A,  E,  B,  Fjf,  Cjf,  Gfl,  Dfl, 
A$,  Ejf  and  Btt.  which  latter  tone  is  on  the  s:  me  as  C,  it  will  be  found 
that  B$  is  the  fraction  of  74-73  of  a  tone  higher  than  C.  Again  if  we 
tune  from  C  downward  by  fifths,  advancing  to  F  and  proceeding  to  Bb, 
El?,  At?,  Dt>,  Gi?,  Cb,  F>,  Bt>>,  EW>,  A»  and  Db!>,  which  last  tone  is  on  the 
piano  the  same  as  C,  it  will  be  found  that  the  tone  D^  is  by  a  fraction 
of  74-73  lower  than  C.     This  same  fractional  difference  exists  between 

A  and  GW- 


G    " 

AVfr. 

D    " 

m- 

A    " 

i#. 

E    " 

rt. 

B    " 

Cfc 

Fjf" 

<*. 

ci» 

I*. 

Git" 

Afc 

Djj" 

1*. 

A*" 

* 

Eft" 

F. 

B»" 

C. 

The  tones  to  the  left  are  all  by  the  fractiou  of  74-73  higher  than  those  to 
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she  ri-ght.  Were  we  to  tune  pianos  and  organs  according  to  the  principles 
of  acoustics,  it  would  become  necessary  for  us  to  have  all  these  several 
tones  represented  by  separate  keys,  which  would  make  these  instruments 
exceedingly  complicated.  By  tuning  in  this  manner,  starting  from  C,  we 
would  never  return  to  that  tone,  but  would  perpetually  run  in  opposite 
directions.  To  overcome  these  difficulties,  the  tone  lying  between  each  ot 
these  two  was  adapted,  and  the  two  tones  are  now  represented  by  one  key. 
By  doing  this,  the  proportions  of  each  fifth  had  to  be  somewhat  lessened  or 
depressed.  We  may  therefore  say  of  a  piano  that  is  tuned  in  this  manner, 
it  is  mathematically  speaking,  out  of  tune.  This  mode  of  tuning  in  which 
each  tone  yields  a  fraction  of  its  purity,  in  order  to  simplify  our  instru- 
ments, is  called  the  temperate  mode  of  tuning.  We  do  not  notice  the  de- 
fects of  this  mode  of  tuning  because  we  have  heard  it  from  our  earliest 
youth,  and  our  ear  has  accustomed  itself  to  it. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


INTERVALS. 

1.  The  distance  between  two  tones  is  called  an  interval.  This  dis 
tance  may  be  measured  in  a  two  fold  manner.  Either  we  count  the  de- 
grees that  lie  between  the  two  tones,  or  we  count  the  half  steps  or  semi- 
tones that  lie  between  them.  By  pursuing  the  first  course  we  obtain  the 
following  intervals  : 

Prime,    Second,  Third,  Fourth,    Fifth,     Sixth,    Seventh,  Octave,  Ninth. 

$i!Hiliim!iili-!i^i^! 

These  names  are  derived  from  the  number  of  staff  degrees  that  lie  be- 
tween the  two  tones,  as  for  instance,  A  is  on  the  sixth  degree  from  C. 
Counting  C  as  the  first,  D  is  the  second,  E  the  third,  F  the  iourth,  G  the 
fifth,  A  the  sixth,  etc. 

3.  These  intervals,  being  those  of  the  major  scale,  are  all  major  inter 
vals,  though  .  some  apply  the  term  perfect  in  place  of  major.  Any 
interval  that  is  a  half-step  larger  than  the  major  is  augmented,  the  interval 
that  is  a  half  stop  smaller  thau  major  is  called  minor,  and  that  which  is  a 
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half  a  step  smaller  than  minor  is  called  diminished. 

3.     By  knowing  the  steps  of  all  major  intervals,  it  is  easy  to 
ascertain  all  others. 

There  is  one  whole  step  in  the  major  Second. 
There  are  two  whole  steps  in  the  major  Third. 

"       "     two  and  a  half  steps  in  the  major  Fourth. 
"       "     three     "     "        "         "  "       Fifth. 

"       "     four      "     "       "         "  "       Sixth. 

"       "    five        "     "        "         "  "       Seventh. 

(t       "     five  whole  and  two  half  steps  in  the  major  Octave. 
If  we  begin  to  count  on  D,  we  would  have  the  following  major  intervals : 
Second,         Third,        Fourth,       Fifth,         Sixth,         Seventh,      Octave. 


&~ 


~&- 


SL 


'&- 


-&- 


~&- 


m 


Write  major  intervals  on  all  the  tones  of  the  scale. 

By  raising  D,  which  is  the  major  second  from  C,  a  half  step,  we 
obtain  the  augmented  second  DJJ.  By  lowering  D,  the  major  se- 
cond a  half  step,  we  obtain  the  minor  second  D/.  By  lowering 
D  the  major  second  a  whole  step,  we  obtain  the  diminished  second 
D77,    Although  ~Dyy  is  on  the  piano  repre-   ^3~  ~| 

sented  by  the  same   key  as  C,  on  the  staff  ~/m!       "         ~| 
DM?  is   nevertheless   a  second   from   C.  +s^&Lp\?&~ 

By  raising  E,  the  major  third  from  C  a  half  step,  we  have  Ett 
which  is  an  augmented  third.     Though  Ejt  is  on 
the  piano  represented    by  the  same  key  as    Fn, 
E$  is  nevertheless  on  the  staff  a  third  from  C. 

By  lowering  E,  the  major  third  from  C  a  half  step,  we  have  the 
minor  third  E?.     By  lowering  E  a  whole  step  we  obtain  the  dim- 
inished third  EM?.     Although  E|?l?  is  on  Hfcl  ~1 
the  piano  the  same  key  as    Dn   on    the  ~/m"       ,  .       | 
staff,  TLW  is  nevertheless  a  third  from  C    c/  _^j_  ^^" 

By  raising  F,  the  major  fourth  from  C  a  half  step,  we  obtain 
the  augmented  fourth.     By  lowering  F  a  half  step,  we  secure  the 
minor  fourth  FJ?.     Although  FJ2  is  per- 
formed on  the  same  key  as  En,  on  the 
staff  FJ?   is    nevertheless    a   fourth. 


*nr 


y 


etc. 
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Exercise  7.    Write  out  a  similar  table  of  intervals,  starting  from  G,  D, 
A,  E,  F,  Bt?,  Et?  and  At?. 

4  In  order  to  find  out  whether  an  interval  is  major  or  minor,  dimin- 
ished or  augmented,  we  must  count  the  half  steps  that  lie  between  the 
two  tones.  The  quickest  mode  of  finding  the  number  of  half  steps  is 
simply  to  count  the  intermediate  tones,  which  will  be  found  to  be  one 
greater  than  the  number  of  semitones  or  half  steps.  Thus  from  C  to  G$ 
is  nine  tones,  the  distance,  therefore,  is  only  eight  semitones, 
[st  sound.      2d.      3d.       4th.      5th.       6th.      7th.       8th.      9th. 


3F=*=JEJ 


js— „—  g. — • — 

1st  semitone.  2d.        3d.       4th.       5th.      6th.       7th.      8th. 

In  reckoning  by  semitones  or  half  steps,  we  say,  from  C  to  CJ  is  the  first 
half  step,  from  C$  to  D  is  the  second,  etc.,  making  eight  in  all. 

5,  Intervals  are  not  counted  beyond  the  9th,  the  10th,  11th,  12th, 
etc  ,  are  regarded  as  mere  repetitions  of  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  etc.  They  are 
called  Compound  Intervals. 

3d.        4th.        5th.  3d.        4th.        5th. 


§ 


Simple  Intervals.  Componud  Intervals. 

6,  By  placiug  the  lower  tone  of  an  interval  above  the  upper  without 
moving  the  latter,  we  invert  an  interval.  The  easiest  method  of  showing 
what  an  interval  will  become  by  inversion  is  this  :  Subtract  the  number  of 
the  degree  or  interval  from  9, and  you  have  the  interval  it  will  become  by 
inversion.  Thus  the  Prime  is  represented  by  the  figure  1,  by  inverting  it, 
we  obtain  an  octave, which  is  the  same  as  deducting  1  from  9.  The  second, 
when  inverted  becomes  a  seventh,  which  is  the  same  as  deducting  2  from 
9,  etc.     The  following  table  shows  the  inverted  intervals  : 

OhO        C/3C/3        Hc/2fefe         feme/)        H       C/i       C/2       O       PU 

This  idea  can  readily  be  represented  by  figures : 
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12         3         4         5         6         7 
8         7         6         5        4         3         2 

o 

CHAPTER     X. 


THE    COMMON    CHORD. 

1.  Having  considered  the  nature  of  the  tone  as  well  as  the  scale,  which 
is  a  succession  of  tones,  and  the  interval,  which  is  the  difference  in  pitch 
between  two  tones,  we  shall  now  consider  the  rules  that  underlie  the  com- 
bination of  tones,  The  simultaneous  sounding  of  tones  may  be  agreeable 
or  disagreeable  to  the  ear.  For  instance,  the  sounding  together  of  C,  D, 
E  and  F  is  offensive  to  the  ear,  while  the  combination  of  C,  E  and  G  is 
agreeable.  We  shall  only  consider  such  combinations  which  are  pleasant 
to  the  ear,  therefore,  when  we  speak  of  the  simultaneous  sounding  of  tones, 
we  call  it  harmony  or  chords. 

2.  There  are  but  two  fundamental  chords,  all  others  are  derived  from 


these.     The  one  consists  of  three  tones  fm    o  -  the  other  of  four 


We  shall  first  consider  the  chord  of  three  tones.  It  is  called  the  Triad 
or  three-fold  chord,  because  it  consists  of  but  three  tones.  It  is  also  called 
the  common  chord,  because  it  is  so  simple  and  occurs  so  frequently  in  mu- 
sic. It  is  furthermore  called  the  Tonic-chord,  because  it  is  always  built 
on  the  first  tone  of  the  scale.  This  common  chord  consists  of  the  Tonic, 
its  third  and  fifth. 

The  following  are  common  chords  : 


f 


i=*^^iE=s^ 


It  has  been  said  that  the  tonic  chord  is  always  built  on  the  first  tone  of 
the  scale.  Thus  the  chord  C,  E  and  G  is  the  only  tonic  chord  of  the  key 
of  C,  and  G,  B  and  D  is  the  only  tonic  chord  of  the  key  of  G,  etc.  The 
chord  C,  E  and  G,  can  however  appear  in  11101-3  than  one  key,  as  it  is  here 


illustrated. 


9-^m 


The  term   tonic  chord  should,  therefore,  only  be  used   when   that  chord 
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is  meant  which  is  built  on  the  first  tone  of  the  scale. 

3.     The  most  natural  position  for  the  common  chord  is  this  in  which 
the  fundamental  tone  is  the  lowest  tone,  the  third  the  next  above  and  the 


fifth  the  highest. 


—     These  three  tones  constitute  the  common  chord 


of  C,  no  matter  in  what  position  they  may  be  placed,  C  will  always  be 
the  fundamental  tone,  E,  the  third  and  G  the  fifth. 

Exercise  8.  Write  the  common  chord  on  C,  G,  D,  A,  E,  B,  FJj,  Cj}, 
Gjf,  F,  Bb,  El?,  Ab,  Di?,  Gb  and  Cb. 

4.  Harmony  is  usually  written  in  four  tones  or  voices.  This  combina- 
tion has  been  accepted  as  the  purest  and  most  agreeable  to  the  ear.  It 
corresponds  to  the  division  of  the  human  voice ;  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor 
and  Bass,  which  names  have,  therefore,  been  adopted  for  the  four  tones 
that  constitute  harmony.  The  common  chord  however  consists  of  but 
three  tones.  In  orders  to  obtain  a  tone  for  each  of  the  four  voices,  we 
must  double  one.  Any  tone  of  the  triad  may  be  doubled,  but  it  is  safest 
to  double  the  tonic  or  fifth,  while  the  doubling  of  the  third  is  to  be  avoided 
as  mnch  as  possible,  for  reasons  which  will  hereafter  be  explained.  By 
doubling  the  tonic  or  fifth  we  will  have  common  chords  written  for  four 
voices. 


i 


(1 


The  highest  tone  of  these  chords  is  called  the  1st  voice  or  Soprano;  the 
next  lower  is  called  the  2d  voice  or  Alto;  the  next  lower  is  called  the  3d 
voice  or  Tenor;  while  the  lowest  tone  is  called  the  4th  voice  or  Bass.  The 
two  outer  voices,  namely :  Soprano  and  Bass,  are  usually  called  the 
principal  voices,  while  the  two  inner  voices,  Alto  and  Tenor,  are  called 
secondary  voices. 

5.  The  motion  of  each  of  these  voices  is  called  progression.  In  writ- 
ing harmony,  each  chord  is  doubly  connected,  namely,  with  the  preceding 
and  the  following  chord.  In  progression,  therefore,  the  student  must  ob- 
serve the  motion  of  each  voice,  as  it  is  linked  with  the  same  voice  of  the 
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preceding  and  the  following  chord. 

A  voice  msiy  progre&s  with  another  in  parallel  motion,  both  moving  in 
the  same  direction,  * 


1 


ft 


ii 


or  in  a  contrary  motion,  one  voice  rising  and  the  other  falling ; 


1 


i 


1          I          |                 i 
or  in  an  oblique  motion*   one  voice  remaining  stationary,  while  the  other 
moves  upward  or  downward.  


SiP^iS^^ll 


^===¥= 


#-,-s 


i^ 


6.  By  using  the  contrary  and  oblique  motions,  the  pupil  is  not  apt  to 
make  mistakes.  Not  so  in  the  use  of  parallel  motion.  Parallels  in  fifths 
and  octaves  are  regarded  as  faulty.  The  following  examples  are  parallel 
fifths  and  octaves : 


-mm^M^m-^m 


These  progressions  are  denounced  as  wrong,  because  they  sound  unpleas- 
antly. A  parallel  motion  or  progression  can  ouly  exist  between  the  same 
voices  in  two  succeeding  chords. 


(i 


£)iEE£): 


e 


_L_l 


C)  ( ) 


In  the  above  examples  we  have  parallel  fifths  and  octaves.     In  a,  parallel 

fifths  occur  between  the  Soprano  and  Tenor,  F  and  C  go  into  G  aud  D, 

they  move  in  fifths.     Parallel  octaves  are  made   between  the  Tenor  and 

*  Many  of  the  illustrians  as  well  as  exercises  we  have  adopted  from  the  books  of  Bur- 
rows and  Richter  and  others. 
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Bass,  F  and  F  move  in  octaves  into  G  and  G.  In  example  £,  the  parallel 
fifths  occur  in  the  Bass  and  Tenor.  F  and  C  move  into  G  and  D,  and 
the  parallel  octaves  appear  in  the  Alto  aud  Bass,F  and  F  move  into  G  and 
G.  It  being  considered  wrong  to  make  such  progressions,  we  must  write 
the  above  harmonies  in  such  a  manner,  that  these  parallel  motions  are  a- 
voided. 

7.     The  following  example  presents  the  same  chords  with  parallel  fifths 
and  octaves. 


# 


1 


In  order  to  avoid  these  faulty  progressions,  we  must  cause  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  in  the  G  chord,  (G  and  D)  to  move  in  a  contrary  motion  to  the 
Bass,  with  which  they  make  parallels.  Observe  how  the  Alto  and  Tenor 
descend : 


fil    ^— — c- 


(&=°^~: 


By  this  motion  we  have  broken  up  the  parallel  progressions  between  the 
first  two  chords,  but  in  the  second  chord  (on  G)  we  have  now  two  Bs,  we 
have  actually  doubled  the  third,  a  step  against  which  we  were  warned  in 
a  previous  lesson.  The  third  always  desires  to  rise  a  half  step  or  a  semi- 
tone. Tne  two  Bs,  in  the  Soprano  and  Tenor,  therefore,  ascend  in  a  like 
manner,  each  advances  a  semitone  to  C,  thereby  making  parallel  octaves. 
These  we  must  also  avoid.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  break  up,  so  to 
speak,  the  chord  of  G,  and  write  it  in  the  following  manner : 


jl 
k 


TZtZ 


tzh 
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By  writing  the  chords  in  this  manner  we  avoid  all  parallel  fifths  and  octaves. 
Having  at  length  set  forth  the  rules  concerning  parallel  fifths  and  octaves, 
it  only  remains  for  us  to  state  that  an  imperfect  fifth  may  follow  a  perfect 
one  and  vice  versa,  though  it  is  deemed  best  to  let  the  imperfect  fifth  fol- 
low the  perfect. 


i 


ja-mm 


^eS^I 


8.     In  the  same  manner  we  avoid  faulty  progressions  when  moving 
downward,  as  for  instance,  in  the  following  progression  : 


-JS: 


3E 


0    (  ) 


9: 


We  may  also  avoid  such  faulty  progressions  in  the  downward  course  by 

introducing  other  chords,  as  for  instance,  in  the  following  example : 

0 


(S=i 


:d: 


The  pupil  no  doubt  has  observed  that  in  some  music  the  melody  or  the 
bass  is  at  times  written  in  octaves.  This  is  not  to  be  considered  faulty, 
because  such  music  is  not  written  in  the  four  voiced  style.  These  octaves 
are  simply  designed  to  strengthen  both  melody  and  bass.  The  pupil  will 
observe  that  parallel  fifths  and  octaves  are  easily  made  when  the  bass 
moves  up  or  downby  one  degree.When  the  bass  however,  moves  in  skips 
there  is  no  danger  of  parallel  motion. 

Exercise  9.     Correct  the  following  faulty  progressions  : 
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EffEEE|=^-fe 


*S 


9.  The  common  chord  can  be  written  in  three  positions,  according  to 
the  tone  that  lies  in  the  first  or  Soprano  voice.  If  the  octave  of  the  fun- 
damental or  Bass  tone,  lies  in  the  Soprano,  as  in  I,  the  chord  is  said  to 

I.  II.  III. 

-fi 


§ 


§:: 


a 


be  in  the  first  or  octave  position.  If  the  third  is  in  the  Soprano,  the  chord 
is  said  to  be  in  the  second  position,  or  in  the  position  of  the  third.  If  the 
fifth  is  in  the  Soprano,  the  chord  stands  in  the  third  position,  or  in  the 
position  of  the  fifth.  Observe  that  while  the  Soprano  has  changed,  the 
Bass  or  fundamental  tone  remained  the  same  in  each  of  the  three  chords. 

Exercise  10.  Write  the  common  chord  on  every  tone  of  the  Chromatic 
scale  in  the     three  positions. 

10.     As  we  have  major  and  minor  scales,  so  we  have  also  major  and 

minor  common  chords.     The  former  has  a  major  third,  the  latter  has  a 

minor  third. 

major.  minor. 

=z:i:z=— E=kg:= 


i 


11 


Exercise  11.  Write  minor  chords  in  three  positions  on  the  twelve 
tones  of  the  scale. 

There  are,  however,  other  besides  major  and  minor  triads.  In  order  to 
illustrate  this  lesson,  let  us  build  common  chords  or  triads  on  every  tone 
in  the  C  major  scale  : 

major,       minor,      minor,     major,      major,      minor,   diminished. 


m 


* 


i 
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From  the  above  illustration  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  major  chords  on 
the  1st,  4th  and  5th  tones  of  the  sc  le,  miuor  chords  on  the  2nd,  3d  and 
6th,  while  on  the  7th  we  find  a  chord  which  has  a  minor  third  and  an  im- 
perfect fifth.  There  being  two  intervals  smaller  than  major  in  this  chord, 
it  is  called  a  diminished  triad. 

11.     In  a  like  manner  let  us  now  build  chords  on  that  A  minor  scale, 
which  we  have  adopted  as  the  best  for  harmonic  purposes. 

&- * #S- 


■+* 


I 


o     —  <s 

•S  •&+■  &r  **■  ~* 


In  doing  this  we  obtain  the  following  chords : 

minor,  diminished,  augmented,  minor,  major,  major,  diminished. 
Upon  examination  it  will  be  found  that  we  have  major  chords  on  the  5th 
and  6th,  minor  chords  on  the  1st  and  3th,  diminished  chords  on  the  2nd 
and  7th.  On  the  3d  we  find  a  chord  that  has  a  major  third  and  an  augmented 
fifth.  This  chord  is,  therefore,  called  an  augmented  triad.  We  have, there- 
fore, major  triads,  minor  triads,  diminished  triads  and  augmented  triads. 

Exercise  12.     Write  major,  minor,  augmented  and  diminished  chords 
on  all  the  tones  in  the  scale. 

12.     We  will  once  more  examine  the  chords  built  upon  the  major  scale 
of  C. 


|-=: 


1 


Anions  these  we  find  only  three  major  chords,  namely,  those  on  the  1st 
4th  and  5th, 


^=$==B=°=^ 


The  first  of  these  chords  is  the  Tonic  chord,  and  the  other  two  are  called 
the  attendant  harmonies.  The  chord  on  the  fifth  is  called  the  Dominant 
chord.  This  name  comes  from  Dominans,  meaning  a  ruler,  a  ruling  chord. 
The  fifth  tone  in  the  scale  is  called  the  ruling  tone  and  the  chord  of  the 
fifth  is  recognized  as  the  ruling  chord,  because  it  rules  the  tonic  chord, 
that  is,  the  tonic  chord  must  always  follow  the  dominant  chord      The 
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fourth  tone  of  the  scale,  being  the  same  by  name  as  the  fifth  tone  below 
the  tonic,  it  has  been  called  the  sub-dominant,  meaning  the  lower  dominant. 

13.  We  will  now  write  out  the  Tonic  harmony  with  its  attendants. 
But  before  doing  so  we  will  give  a  few  rules  concerning  the  writing 
and  treatment  of  chords. 

a.  Write  your  bass  first,  your  chords  afterwards. 

b.  If  a  melody  is  given  with  the  bass,  do  not  write  above  it,  but  write 
the  chord  as  closely  to  it  as  the  progression  of  the  voices  permits. 

c.  If  no  melody  is  given,  it  is  deemed  best  to  begin  with  a  chord  in 
the  octave  position.  The  student  may  however  take  the  first  chord  in  any 
of  the  three  positions. 

d.  If  any  tone  belongs  to  succeeding  chords,  it  should  a.i  a  rule  be  re- 
tained in  the  same  voice.     Such  a  tone  is  called  tie-tone, 

e.  If  there  be  no  tie-tone,  let  the  chord  move  if  possible  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  the  bass,  each  voice  stepping  into  that  tone  of  the  next  chord, 
which  lies  nearest  to  it,  avoiding  parallel  motions. 

/.  The  progression  of  each  voice  should  be  considered  in  its  connection 
with  the  preceding  as  well  as  the  succeeding  chord. 

g.  If  possible  let  the  third  ascend  a  semitone.  The  octave  and  fifth 
may  go  in  either  direction.  For  this  reason  the  third  should  not  be 
doubled,  for  doubled  thirds  being  an  octave  apart,  and  moving  in  the 
same  direction  will  produce  parallel  octaves. 

h.     Avoid  parallel  fifths  and  octaves. 

14.  Having  given  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  w.iting  harmony,  we 
will  now  proceed  to  write  the  tonic  harmony  with  its  attendants : 

2    -t^^rr 


_52 £_^.-5,  i 


9:— 


I       ;?;=§:: 


:.^g:— fc 


We  have  marked  the  tie-tones,  also  the  downward  motion  from  the  2d  to 
the  3d  chords, because  the  bass  moves  upward  b}  one  degree.  This  progres- 
sion the  student  will  remember  has  been  pointed  out  as  specially  to  be 
guarded  against,  for  whenever  it  occurs  there  is  danger  of  making  par- 
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allel  fifths  and  octaves. 

15.     The  tonic  and  attendant  harmonies  in  the  minor  scale  are  named 
like  those  in  the  major  scale. 


i 


~  T7  +> 

The  tonic  chord  in  the  minor  scale  is  minor,  so  is  the  subdominant  chord, 
but  the  dominant  chord  is  always  major. 


S" 


^2l«» 


gis^ a: 


-{2_. 


f:^=5Z=Jl 
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Because  we  need  a  major  dominant  chord  we  were  compelled  to  adopt  the 
so  called  harmonic  scale,  the  one  given  above.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  Tonic  chord  with  its  attendants  both  in  major  and  minor,  contains  all 
the  tones  of  the  major  and  minor  scale. 

The  student  should  in  the  above  example  again  observe  the  tie-tones  as 
well  as  the  contiary  motions  between  the  2d  and  3d  chord  and  the  bass. 
The  tonic  chord  with  its  attendant  harmonies  is  absolutely  neccessary  for 
any  piece  of  music,  for  with  less  harmony  than  that,  no  music  can  exist. 

Exercise  13.  Write  the  tonic  chord  and  its  attendant  harmonies  on 
all  the  tones  of  the  scale, 

16.  The  tonic  harmony  with  its  attendants  is  also  called  a  close  or  a 
cadence.  If  the  tonic  harmony  at  its  close  is  preceded  by  the  dominant 
chord,  the  cadence  is  called  authentic,  but  if  it  is  preceded  by  the  sub- 
dominant  chord,  it  is  called  plagaL 

Authentic.  Plagal. 
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A  cadence  closing  with  the  dominant  chord  is  called  a  half -cadence. 
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A  cadence  which  does  not  close  with  either  the  tonic,  or  its  attendant 
harmonies,  is  called  an  interrupted  cadence. 
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Exercise  14.     Write  out  the  following  ; 
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Exercise  15. 
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Exercise  16. 
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EXERCIStt  17. 
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17.     It  may  happen  that  a   tone  will  have  to  be  omitted  in  a  triad,  as 
for  instance  in  the  following  : 


"sr 
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The  Soprano  D  moves  into  C,  the  Alto  B.  which  is  the  third,  also  goes 
upward  a  half  step  into  C,  while  G,  the  Tenor,  goes  down  into  E.  Thus 
the  Soprano  and  the  Alto  both  have  C.  While  from  the  above  writing 
it  may  appear  as  if  there  were  but  one  C,  the  theorist  knows  at  once  that 
this  one  tone  in  reality  belongs  to  two  voices.  Hence  some  theorists  write 
it  in  this  wise  : 


§ 


(i 


thereby  indicating  that  two  voices  have  the  same  tone. 

17,  The  various  chords  or  harmonies  are  represented  by  figures  of 
ciphers  placed  over  or  under  the  bass  notes.  Thus  a  bass  note  with  a  5, 
3,  8  or  any  possible       nbi nation  of  these  figures,  means  the   common 
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chord.     Bat  as  the  common  chord  is  very  frequently  used  in  music,  a  bass 

uote  without  any  ciphers  means  the  common  chord. 

A  sharp,  a  natural  sign,  or  a  flat,  placed  under  or  over  a  bass  note,  sig. 

nifies  that  the  third  of  the  chord  is  to  be  sharped,  flatted  or  restored  to  its 

natural  condition.     If  any  other  interval  of  the  chord  is  to  be  changed, 

the  sharp,  flat  or  natural  sign  must  be  placed   by  the  side  of  the  cipher 

representing  the  tone.     Thus  if  the  fifth  is  to  be  sharped  or  flatted,  the 

signatures  will  have  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  figure  representing  the 

fifth,  as  in  tne  following  manner,  j|5,  \?5.     The  same  rule  holds  good  for 

sny  other  interval.     Instead  of  putting  a  sharp  by  the  side  of  ciphers  a 

stroke  is  put  through  them,  which  also  indicates  that  the  tone  represented 

is  to  be  sharped,  as  for  instance  in  the  following  manner,  ^,  £  or  f.    A 

5  7 
sharp,  flat  or  natural  sign  placed  under  a  figure,  u   '  effects  the  third  of 

the  chord,  and  not  the  figure  above  it.     A  dash  or  stroke  after  a  figure 

"      means  that  the  same  figures  are  to  be  continued. 
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Exercise  19. 
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Exercise  20. 
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19.     Chords  can  be  written  in  the  close  and  wide  position  or  harmony. 

If  the  upper  three  voices  lie  so  close  together  that  not  a  tone  belonging 
to  the  chord  can  be  placed  between  them,  the  chord  is  said  to  be  written 
iu  the  close  position  or  harmony. 
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If  the  several  voices  of  the  chord  are  so  written  that  between  them  there 
is  room  for  other  tones  belonging  to  the  chord,  then  the  chord  is  written 
in  the  wide  or  dispersed  position. 


) f* -g>  -6» 
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The  wide  or  dispersed  position  is  always  used  when  writing  for  mixed 
voices.  Is  is,  however,  best  for  the  student  to  write  out  these  studies  in 
the  close  position.     We  will,  therefore,  say  nothing  further  on  this  subject. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  INVERSION  OP  THE  COMMON  CHORD. 

1 .  When  we  placed  the  common  chord  in  its  three  different  positions, 
we  did  not  change  the  bass.  Let  us  now  change  the  bass  by  putting  it 
in  the  treble  and  placing  first  the  third  and  then  the  fifth  in  the  bass. 
Such  changes  are  called  inversions.  As  the  common  chord  consists  of 
but  three  tones,  only  two  inversions  are  possible.  In  the  following  exam- 
ple we  have  given  the  common  chord  and  the  first  inversion. 

4] 


^ 


We  have  here  placed  the  third,  E,  in  the  bass,  and  the  bass,  C,  in  the 
treble,  whereby  we  have  obtained  a  new  chord,  called  the  chord  of  the 
sixth,  which  is  represented  by  the  cipher  6  placed  under  or  over  the  bass 

8 
note.    The  full  figuring  of  this  chord  is  3,  but  inasmuch  as  the  upper  fig- 

6 
ires  represent  the  common  chord,  they  are  usually  omitted,  and  6 
alone  is  sufficient.  It  is  called  the  chord  of  the  sixth  because  from  the 
bass  tone  to  the  fundamental  tone  (E  to  C)  is  a  sixth.  The  chord  of  the 
sixth  is  a  derived  chord.  It  is  derived  from  the  common  chord  by  putting 
the  third  in  the  bass.  The  base  note  with  a  6  over  or  under  it  is,  there- 
fore, not  a  fundamental  tone  or  a  root.  It  is  in  realit}'  the  third  of  the 
chord  to  be  written  or  played,  consequently  the  fundamental  tone  or  the 
root  as  it  is  often  called,  is  found  three  tones  lower.  Inasmuch  as  we 
have  transferred  the  third  to  the  bass,  it  should  be  omitted  in  the  treble. 
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However,  if  the  third  is  a  minor  third  it  may  be  doubled. 
Exercise  21.     Write  the  following  chords. 

6  6  6         6  6_ 
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2.     By  putting  the  fifth  into  the  bass  we  obtain  another  chord. 


9: 


It  is  called  the  cnora  of  the  sixth  and  fourth,  because  from  the  bass  tone 
to  the  fundamental  tone  is  a  fourth,  and  from  the  bass  tone  to  the  third  of 
the  chord  is  a  sixth.  The  chord  of  the  sixth  and  fourth  is  derived  from 
the  common  chord  by  putting  the  fifth  in  the  bass.     A  bass  tone  with  a 

over  or  under  it,  signifies  that  the  bass  tone  is  not  the  root  or  the  funda- 
mental tone  of  that  chord.     As  the  fifth  is  in  the  bass,  it  follows  that  t\e 
fundamental  tone  or  root  lies  a  fifth  below  it. 
Exercise  22.     Write  the  following  chords. 

4  4  4  4  I  %  4  4    I         ^     L        *     r,       *     k       * 


3.  If  several  bass  notes  on  the  same  degree  of  the  staff  follow  each 
other,  the  signature  on  the  first  note  is  to  be  applied  until  the  bass  note 
changes.  When  several  figures  occur  over  or  under  one  bass  note,  it  im- 
plies that  all  these  several  chords  are  to  be  written  to  the  same  bass  note. 
Thus  if  two  figures  occur  over  a  whole  note,  the  two  chords  are  to  be  writ- 
ten as  half  notes,  or  if  there  are  four  figures  over  a  whole  note,  the  sev- 
3ral  chords  must  be  written  as  quarter  notes. 
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Exercise  23. 

6  6 


6      6 


6  I  3       3       6  6         43  6         6  6  43 
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It  is  desirable  that  the  student  should  write  all  these  exercises,  after 
which  they  should  be  played. 
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Exercise  24. 
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Exercise  25. 
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Exercise.  26. 
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4.  The  chord  of  the  sixth  is  much  more  frequently  used  in  music  than 
the  chord  of  the  sixth  and  fourth.  This  latter  chord  however  is  frequently 
used  in  the  cadence,  indicating  in  a  decided  manner,  a  close. 
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Exercise  27.     Write  cadences  in  the  keys  of  G,  D,  A,  E,  F,  Bt>,  E[?, 

and  Ab. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  DOMINANT  CHORD  OP  THE  SEVENTH. 

1.  By  adding  another  third  to  the  common  chord,  we  obtain  a  chord 
which  consists  of  four  tones.  For  this  reason  it  is  often  called  the  four 
fold  chord.  The  newly  added  tone  being  the  seventh  of  the  fundamental 
tone,  the  chord  is  also  called  the  chord  of  the  seventh.  Any  tone  that 
does  not  occur  in  the  common  chord  is  called  a  discordant  tone,  and  as  the 
seventh  is  an  interval  which  does  not  belong  to  the  common  chord,  the 
ohord  of  the  seventh  is  also  called  the  discord  of  the  seventh. 
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There  are  various  kinds  of  chords  of  the  seventh.  We  will  first  consider 
that  chord  which  occurs  most  frequently  in  music  and  which  for  this  rea- 
son, is  to  us  of  the  greatest  importance.  This  chord  is  called  the  Dom- 
inant chord  of  the  seventh^  but  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  will  simply  call 
it  the  Dominant  chord. 

2.  The  dominant  chord  is  only  built  on  the  fifth  tone  of  the  scale. 
Only  one  dominant  chord  can,  therefore,  be  produced  within  the  limits  of 
one  scale.    It  consists  of  the  common  chord  with  a  minor  third  added. 
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it-^t=^=-^. 
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It  requires  three  common  chords,  namety,  the  tonic  chord  and  its  attend- 
ant harmonies  to  distinguish  a  key,  it  requires,  however,  only  one  domi- 
nant chord  to  do  this,  for  only  one  dominant  chord  can  be  built  in  a  key. 
When  we  write  or  play  a  dominant  chord,  we  are  actually  in  the  key  five 
tones  below  its  fundamental  tone.  When  playing  the  chord  G,  B,  D  and 
F,  we  are  in  the  key  of  C.  The  dominant  chord  is  always  major.  There 
are,  however,  other  than  major  chords  of  the  seventh  of  which  we  shall 
presently  speak. 

Exercise  28.  Write  the  dominaut  chord  of  all  the  chromatic  tones  of 
the  scale. 

3.  The  dominant  chord  is  a  restless  sort  of  a  chord,  while  the  common 
chord  is  calm.  The  first  named  chord  never  appears  alone,  it  must  be 
followed  by  other  chords,  and  it  is  generally  succeeded  by  the  common 
chord.  It  is,  therefore,  said  to  rule  the  common  chord,  and  hence  the 
chord  of  the  seventh  built  on  the  fifths  tone  of  the  scale  is  crlled  the 
dominant  or  ruling  chord  of  the  seventh.     It  rules  the  minor  as  well  as 

the  major  triads,  for  either  of  the  two  may  follow  it. 

8 

4.  -  The  signature  of  this  chord  is  £,  but  as  8,  5  ami  3  represent  the 

3 
triad  or  common  chord  they  are  omitted  and  the  figure  7  under  or  over  a 
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bass  note  signifies  the  chord  of  the  seventh.  All  that  has  been  said  about 
the  use  of  sharps,  flats  or  natural  signs,  when  placed  under  figures,  or  by 
the  side  of  them,  holds  good  also  with  the  chord  of  the  seventh. 

5.     The  chord  of  the  dominant  consists  of  four  tones,  none  of  them 
need,  therefore,  be  doubled  in  order  to  write  for  four  voices.  (See  1.) 

1.  2. 
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This  is,  however,  not  the  only  way,  no  not  even  the  most  common  wayof 
writing  the  chord.  It  is  generally  written  with  the  octave  of  the  funda 
mental  tone  in  the  treble  as  in  2.  In  that  case,  one  tone  of  the  chord 
must  be  omitted.  We  may  omit  the  third,  or  fifth,  but  we  must  never 
omit  the  fundamental  tone  or  the  seventh,  because  the  chord  could  then 
no  more  be  recognized.  The  chord  may,  therefore,  be  written  in  either  of 
these  forms : 


§ 


f: 


9: 


6.     The  chord  of  the  seventh  may  be  placed  in  four  positions,  respect- 
ively called  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  positions. 
1st.        2nd.  3d.        4th. 
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E SST-^g 


7  7  7  7 

The  several  positions  are  also  called  after  the  intervals  which  lie  on.  top. 
Thus,  the  first  position,  the  octave  being  the  upper  note  is  called  the  po- 
sition of  the  octave,  the  second  is  called  the  position  of  the  third,  the  third 
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is  called  the  position  of  the  fifth  and  the  fourth  is  called  the  position  of 
the  seventh. 

7.  The  progression  of  the  dominant  chord  into  the  triad  is  called  its 
resolution.     In  the  resolution  observe  the  following  rules  : 

The  seventh  has  a  definite  progression.  It  moves  down  a  semitone  or 
a  whole  tone.     (See  1  and  6.) 

The  third  of  the  dominant  chord  which  is  the  leading  tone  of  the  scale, 
moves  upward  a  semitone.  In  order  to  make  this  plainer  we  will  state 
that  the  dominant  chord  of  the  seventh,  in  the  key  of  C  is  G,  B,  D  and 
F.  B  is,  therefore,  the  third  of  the  chord  and  is  also  the  seventh,  or  the 
leading  tone  of  the  scale  of  C. 

The  fifth  can  go  up  or  down. 

The  fundamental  tone  should  either  move  a  fifth  downward  or  a  fourth 
upward. 

Study  the  following  resolutions  of  the  chord  of  the  seventh  in  its  sev- 
eral forms  of  writing. 

i.  2.  3.  4 
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Observe  that  every  voice  has  its  independent  motion.  The  sevenths  move 
down,  the  thirds  up.  The  octave  is  retained  as  a  tie-tone  in  the  first  two 
resolutions.  Iu  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  examples,  the  octave  of  the 
fundamental  tone  was  omitted.  The  consequence  is  that  the  following 
chord  has  but  two  tones.  This  is  always  the  case  when  the  octave  of  the 
fundamental  tone  is  omitted  in  the  dominant  chord. 

We  will  now  write  the  resolutions  of  the  dominant  chord  of  the  seventh 
in  its  different  positions,  where  the  same  rules  are  observed. 
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Exercise  29.  Write  the  resolutions  of  the  dominant  chord  in  every 
tone  of  the  scale  and  mark  the  motion  of  the  voices.  Write  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  chords  in  their  four  different  positions, 

Exercise.  30. 
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Exercise  31. 
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8.  The  seventh  is  a  dissonance.  Any  tone  which  does  not  belong  to 
the  triad  is  called  a  dissonaut  tone.  While  the  dissonance  of  the  domin- 
ant seventh  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  ear,  there  are  sevenths  which  are  un- 
pleasant.       It  is,  therefore,  well  to  prepare  them,  that  is  to  let  the  discord  • 
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ant  note,  if  possible,  appear  in  the  preceding  chord    and  in   the  same 
yoice,  and  keep  it  as  a  tie-tone. 
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The  notes  marked  with  a  tie  are  those  which  appear  in  the  following  chords 
as  the  dissonance  or  the  seventh.  The  preparation  takes  place  on  the 
unaccented  part  of  the  preceding  measure  and  must  be  of  as  long  endur- 
ance as  the  seventh  itself. 

The  dominant  seventh  does  not  need  a  preparation,  because  its  entrance 
is  not  unpleasant  to  the  ear. 

9.  It  has  been  explained  why  the  third  in  the  common  chord  should 
not  be  doubled,  The  same  rule  is  applicable  to  the  seventh.  It  being  a 
discordant  note,  and  having  a  regular  progression,  it  should  not  be  doubled, 
else  consecutive  octaves  will  be  produced. 
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Exercise  32. 
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10.     There  may  be  occasions  when  the  third  instead  of  going  upward, 
may  go  downward.     Such  occasions  are  : 
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1.     If  the  third  lies  in  the  middle  voices. 
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2.     If  the  bass  moves  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  treble. 
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11.     If  the  bass  progresses  but  one  degree  upward,  it  is  best  not  to 
double  the  fundamental  tone. 
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In  the  above  examples  the  dominant  chord  does  not  step  info  the  tonic 
chord.  Such  a  step  is  called  an  interrupted  resolution.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  kinds  of  interrupted  resolutions  possible.  See  the  following 
example  in  which  the  bass  advances  only  a  half  step. 


12.     We  will  now  use  the  dominant  chord  in  connection  with  the  ca- 
dence or  the  close,  thereby  making  it  much  more  forcible. 
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Exercise  33.     Write  cadences   like  the  above  on  all  the  tones  of  the 
scale. 

Exercise  34. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  INVERSIONS  OP  THE  DOMINANT  CHORD 
OP  THE  SEVENTH. 

1.  In  placing  the  dominant  chord  in  the  several  positions  (see  Chapter 
XII,  6,)  we  did  not  change  the  bass  tone.  Changes  took  place  only  in  the 
treble.  We  will  now  proceed  to  put  other  tones  than  the  fundamental 
tone  into  the  bass,  thereby  producing  inversions  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  did  with  the  common  chord.  We  can  only  produce  three  inversions, 
there  being  but  three  tones  in  the  treble  which  we  may  alternately  put  in 
the  oas 

2.  By  olacing  the  third  of  the  dominant  chord  in  the  bass,  we  obtain 
the  chord  of  the  sixth  and  fifth. 


I 
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The  full  signature  or  figuring  of  this  chord  is  5,  but  as  3  has  reference  tc 

6  3 

the  triad,  -  is  deemed  sufficient  to  mark  this  chord.     The  name  is  derived 

from  the  position  of  the  intervals.  From  the  bass  B  to  G  is  a  sixth,  from 
B  to  F  is  a  fifth,  and  from  B  to  D  is  a  third.  The  third  being  in  the  bass, 
it  is  generaly  omitted  in  the  treble.  Why  the  third  should  not  be  doubled 
has  already  been  explained. 


«:: 


$:=^=== 


A  bass  note  with  .above  or  below  it  indicates  first,  tnat  it  is  not  a  fund- 
amental tone ;  second,  that  it  is  the  third  of  the  chord  to  which  it  be- 
longs, and  third,  that  the  fundamental  tone  is  consequently  found  three 
tones  below. 

Exercise  35.  Write  chords  of  the  sixth  and  fifth  on  every  tone  in  the 
scale. 

3.  By  placing  the  fifth  of  the  dominant  chord  in  the  bass,  we  obtain 
the  chord  of  the  fourth  and  third. 


6 


The  full  signature  of  this  chord  is  4,  but  as  the  ciphei  6  has    een  used  in 

3 

3 
connection  with  so  many  chords,  we  omit  it  here  and  simply  use      as  the 

signature.  The  name  of  this  chord  is  also  derived  from  the  position  of 
the  intervals,  for  from  the  lowest  D  to  B  is  a  sixth,  from  D  to  G  is  a 
fourth,  and  from  D  to  F  is  a  third.     A  bass  note  with  a  *  above  or  below 

it,  indicates  first,  that  it  is  not  a  fundamental  tone  ;  second,  that  it  is  the 
fifth  of  the  chord  to  be  written,  and  third,  that  the  fundamental  tone  is, 
therefore,  to  be  found  a  fifth  below. 
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Exercise  36.     Write  chords  of  *  on  all  tones  in  the  scale. 

4.     By  placing  the  seventh  of  the  dominant  chord  in  the  bass,  we  ob- 
tain the  chord  of  the  second. 


The  full  signature  of  this  chord  is  4,  but  as  .  Iiave  been  used,  the  cipher 

a 

2  has  been  accepted  as  sufficient.  The  name  of  this  chord  like  those  of 
the  others,  has  been  derived  from  the  position  of  the  intervals,  for  from 
the  lowest  tone,  F  to  D  is  a  sixth,  from  F  to  B  is  a  fourth,  and  from  F  to 
G  is  a  second.  A  bass  note  with  a  2  above  or  below  it,  therefore,  indicates 
first,  that  it  is  not  a  fundamental  tone ;  second,  that  it  is  the  seventh  of 
the  chord  to  be  written,  and  third,  that  the  fundamental  tone  is,  therefore, 

found  seven  tones  below. 

© 


m 


If  the  seventh  is  placed  in  the  bass  it  is  omitted  in  the  treble,  because  by 
doubling  the  seventh,  it  having  a  definite  progression,  we  produce  parallel 
octaves. 

Exercise  37.     Write  chords  of  the  second  on  all  tones  in  the  scales. 

5.  All  the  rules  which  have  so  far  been  given  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
gressions of  the  chord  of  the  dominant,  also  applies  to  its  various  forms  oi 
inversions,  namely,  the  third  will  ascend  a  half  step  and  the  seventh  will 
descend  a  half  or  a  whole  step,  (See  1  and  2).  The  chord  of  the  sixth 
and  fifth  progresses  in  the  following  manner : 


§^^-gi 
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The  seventh,  F  in  No.  1,  descends  a  semitone  into  E.  The  fifth,  D  de- 
scends into  C,  the  fundamental  tone  G,is  held  as  a  tie-tone,  while  the  third 
B,in  the  bass,  ascends  a  half  step  into  C,  it  being  the  leading  tone. 


The  chord  of  „  progresses  as  follows : 


The  seventh  of  No.  1,  descends  a  half  step  into  E.     The  third  B,  being 
the  leading  tone,  ascends  a  half  step  into  C.     The  fundamental  tone  G  is 
held  as  a  tie-tone,  while  the  bass  D  either  descends  into  C,  or  ascends  into 
E.     It  being  the  fifth,  it  can  move  in  either  direction. 
The  chord  of  the  second  progresses  in  this  manner : 


# 


m 


& G-- 


The  fifth,  Dof  No.  1,  descends  into  C.  It  should  not  ascend  into  E,  be* 
cause  the  seventh,  F,  which  lies  in  the  bass  must  move  to  E.  By  letting 
the  D  ascend,  we  produce  double  thirds,  which  leads  to  parallel  octaves. 
The  third,  B,ascends  into  C,  the  fundamental  tone  G  is  held  as  a  tie-tone, 
while  the  seventh  in  the  bass  descends  a  semitone  or  a  whole  tone.  As 
the  progression  of  the  seventh  is  a  semitone  downward,  the  progression 
of  the  chord  of  the  second  is  into  the  chord  of  the  sixth. 


Exercise. 


38. 
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6.  In  the  above  exercise  the  figure  7  follows  the  figure  8.  This  signi- 
fies that  first  the  common  chord  shonld  be  taken,  and  that  the  octave  oi 
the  chord  should  be  followed  by  the  seventh. 

When  two  chords  follow  each  other,  (see  example  below,)  one  of  the 
tones  may  pass  through  the  seventh,  In  #,  the  octave  G  passes  through 
the  seventh  F,  into  the  third, E,  while  in  b  the  same  takes  place,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  passing  note  lies  in  the  inner  voices. 

b 
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In  a,  the  first  chord  is  that  of  a  sixth,  the  cipher  6  is  followed  by  a  5. 
Counting  from  the  bass  tone,  it  will  be  found  that  G  is  the  sixth  from  B, 
while  F  is  the  fifth.  The  signature  6-5  means,  therefore,  that  the  sixto 
of  the  bass  tone  should  be  followed  by  the  fifth,  or  G  should  be  folio  wee 
by  F  In  b,  we  have  two  common  chords.  The  signature  is  8-7,  mean 
ing  that  the  octave  of  the  bass  tone  is  to  be  followed  by  the  seventh,  oi 
G  is  to  be  followed  by  F.  Notes  like  F  in  this  example  are  called  passing 
notes  or  passing  tones,  because  one  of  the  voices  passes  through  them 
into  another  tone. 

Passing  notes  are  discordant  notes,  they  are  foreign  to  the  harmony  of 
the  common  chord.  Jf  the  discordant  note  appears  after  the  entrance  of 
the  chord  and  leads  into  another,  it  is  called  a  passing  note.  (See  the 
above  example).  If  the  discordant  note  appears  with  the  harmony,  it  is 
called  a  changing  note. 


iim= 


Both  passing  and  changing  notes  may  occur  in  any  voice. 
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Exercise  39. 
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Exercise  40. 
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Exercise  41. 
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Exercise  42. 
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7.  A  diminished  chord  cannot  be  a  fundamental  chord.  In  the  follow- 
ing example  we  have  in  first,  a  diminished  chord,  and  in  second  a  chord 
of  the  sixth  on  D,  which  would  indicate  that  this  chord  of  the  sixth  is 
derived  from  the  diminished  chord. 

ist.  2nd. 
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A  chord  of  the  sixth,  which  is  apparently  derived  from  a  diminished 
chord  like  the  above,  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  chord  of  the  sixth,  be- 
cause we  cannot  derive  chords  from  diminished  or  imperfect  triads.  The 
chord  must,  therefore,  be  treated  as  if  the  root  or  fundamental  tone  were 
found  five  tones  below.  The  root  of  the  above  chord  inexample  second, 
therefore,  is  G,  and  the  bass  tone  D  is  the  fifth.    The  chord,  therefore,  is 

really  treated  as  if  the  signature  were  *.     Of  course  the  student  will  ob- 

o 

serve  that  the  fundamental  toue  or  root  is  omitted  in  the  treble.  The 
chord  of  the  sixth  (see  example  2)  is  therefore,  treated  as  if  it  were  de- 
rived from  the  dominant  chord  of  G. 

8.  When  a  bass  tone  has  the  signature  of  t?5  or  t)5,  implying  an  im- 
perfect fifth,  as  in  the  following  examples  : 


|EES=#EEii 
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the  bass  tone  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  fundamental  toue  or  root,  this 
is  found  a  third  below  the  bass.  The  chords  are,  theiefore,  treated  as  if 
they  were  marked  with  _.  The  signature  of  u5,  or  JJ5  is,  therefore,  an 
equivalent  of  r.  The' root  of  the  first  chord  E,  G  and  Bb  is  C,  and  the 
fundamental  chord  is  really  C,  E,  G  and  Bj?.     The  third  E  being  in  the 

bass,  the  chord  must  be  regarded  as  the  chord  of  -,  with  the  fundamental 
tone  omitted. 

9.     It  has  been  said  that  the  full  figuring  of  the  chord  of  the  second  is 
6 

4,  but  that  the  cipher  2  is  sufficient.     When  the  fourth  of  the  bass  tone 
2 
however  is  raised  a  semitone,  a  4J}  or  4JJ  is  sufficient.     The  following  wil) 

explain  this : 


i 
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Here  is  a  bass  tone  with  a  sharped  $4,  which  might  also  have  been  writ- 
ten in  this  wise  »J    The  fourth  of  this  bass  toue  is  G,  which  is  to  be 
sharped.     We  have,  therefore,  really  the  chord  of  2  on  D,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  dominant  chord  of  E,  although  $4  is  the  signature. 
Exercise  43. 
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10.  The  rule  has  been  laid  down  that  the  seventh  of  the  dominant 
chord  should  descend  a  semitone,  if  it  is  resolved  into  a  major  chord,  or  a 
whole  tone  if  it  is  resolved  inio  a  minor  chord. 
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When  the  chord  of  „,  however,  passes  into  the  chord  of  the  sixth,  the 

seventh  should  ascend,  because  by  descending  we  wrould   produce  double 
thirds  and  parallel  octaves.     Compare  example  1  and  2. 


11.  It  has  also  been  given  as  a  rule  that  the  third  should  ascend  a 
semitone.  When  two  chords  of  the  dominant  seventh  follow  each  other, 
the  third  may  descend. 


:& 


it 


The  same  rule  holds  good  when  the  third  lies  in  the  bass.  (See  example 
2.)  In  either  of  these  cases  the  natural  progression  of  the  dominant 
chord  is  only  interrupted  or  delayed,  and  the  third  eventually  ascends. 

12.  In  a  former  lesson  the  rule  has  been  laid  down  that  the  seventh 
should  not  be  doubled,  because  it  has  a  definite  progression,  and,  there- 
fore, would  produce  parallel  octaves.     The   seventh  may,  however,  be 

doubled  in  the  chord  of  J  rather  than  take  the  octave  of  the  fundamental 

tone  or  root. 
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In  such  a  case   the  lower  seventh  must  ascend   so  as  to  avoid  parallel 
octaves. 

Exercise  44. 
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Exercise  45. 
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Exercise  46. 
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Exercise  47. 
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Exercise  48. 
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Exercise  49. 
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Exercise.  50. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


OTHER  CHORL'J  OP  THE  SEVENTH. 

1.  We  have  hitherto  only  considered  one  chord  of  the  Seventh  and 
its  inversions,  namely,  the  Dominant  chord  of  the  seventh.  There  are 
other  fourfold  chords  which  deserve  our  attention.  We  have  built  a  com- 
mon chord  on  each  tone  of  the  scale,  in  a  like  manner  we  may  also  build 
fourfold  chords.     Iu  the  major  scale  we  find  the  following  chords, 


i 


:§;: 
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By  writing  fourfold  chords  upon  the  tones  belonging  to  the  minor  scale, 
we  would  obtain  the  following  : 


"^r  "FT  ^^ 
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The  consideration  of  these  several  chords  would  lead  us  too  far.  Many 
of  them  sound  harsh  and  are  for  this  reasou  but  little  used.  There  is, 
however,  one  chord,  which  next  to  the  Dominant  chord  of  the  seventh 
deserves  special  attention,  namely,  the  chord  which  is  built  upon  the 
seventh  tone  in  the  minor  scale. 
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This  chord  is  called  the  diminished  chord  of  the  seventh. 

2.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  finding  of  this  chord,  we  will  state  that  it 
can  readily  be  produced  by  raising  the  fundamental  tone  of  the  Dominant 
chord  of  the  seventh  a  half  step. 


The  chord  of  the  Diminished  seventh  has  an  imperfect  fifth,  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  a  fundamental  chord.  For  this  reason  it  is  regarded  as  a 
chord,  the  root  of  which  is  found  a  third  below  the  bass  tone. 
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We  have  obtained  a  chord  the  highest  tone  of  which  is  a  ninth  from  its 

root,  hence  it  is  marked  _. 

3.  In  the  resolution  of  the  Diminished  chord  of  the  seventh,  the  same 
rules  are  observed  as  in  the  resolution  of  the  chord  of  the  Dominant 
seventh. 
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The  bass,  GjL  being  the  leading  tone  of  the  minor  scale  is  regarded  as 
q 
the  third  of  the  chord  of    ,  and  as  such  moves  upwards  a  half  step,  unlike 

the  fundamental  tone  of  the  Dominant  chord  of  the  seventh,  which  al- 
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ways  moves  five  tones  down  or  four  tones  up  into  the  tonic.  B  is  treatec 
as  the  fifth,  and  may  for  this  reason  go  up  or  down.  D  being  the  seventh 
should  descend  a  half  step,  and  F,  the  ninth,  should  move  in  a  like  man- 
ner. 

The  student  will  observe  that  in  the  first  of  these  resolutions  we  allow 
the  fifth,  B,  to  ascend  into  C,  thereby  doubling  the  third  in  the  triad.  This 
we  were  obliged  to  do  bee: use  by  going  down  a  tone,  we  would  have 
made  parallel  fifths. 


i 
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4.  The  chord  of  the  Diminished  seventh  and  the  Dominant  chord  of 
the  seventh  have  the  same  signature.  This  need  not  mislead  the  student 
for  it  may  readily  be  seen  which  chord  is  intended.  In  the  first  place,  the 
bass  of  the  Diminished  chord  of  the  seventh,  always  moves  upward  a  half 
tone,  while  the  chord  of  the  Dominant  seventh  generally  moves  by  fourths 
and  fifths.  The  best  indication  as  to  which  chord  is  intended  is  the  sig- 
nature of  the  exercise.  Suppose  we  write  in  the  key  of  C,  and  have  the 
following  bass : 


m=^m 


This  cannot  mean  the  Dominant  chord  of  the  seventh  on  G$,  which  would 
be  G$,  B{f,  D$,  F$,  for  in  the  key  of  C  we  have  no  such  tones.  We  can, 
therefore,  only  add  the  tones  that  are  found  in  the  key  of  C,  namely,  B, 
D  and  F.  Moreover  if  the  Dominant  chord  of  the  seventh  had  been 
meant,  the  bass  would  have  had  the  following  signature : 

$ 


m^m 


By  placing  the  two  bass  notes  with  their  respective  signatures  by  the  side 
of  each  other,  the  whole  will  be  plain  to  the  student. 
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The  student  can,  therefore,  not  easily  err  in  determining  which  chord  is 
meantc 

Exercise  51. 
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The  Diminished  chord  of  the  seventh,  like  the  Dominant  chord  of  the 
seventh,  admits  of  three  inversions.  The  same  figures  and  names  as  well 
as  rules  which  have  been  applied  to  the  inversion  of  the  latter,  also  ap- 
ply to  those  of  the  former. 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  chord  of  n  the  6  has  a  sharp  before  it. 
This  indicates  that  the  G,  which  is  a  sixth  from  the  bass  tone  B,  should  be 
sharped.     For  the  same  reason  the  4  and  the  2  have  sharps  before  them. 
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6.     The  rules  which  were  given  in  regard  to  the  resolution  of  the  Di- 
minished chord  of  the  seventh,  also  apply  to  that  of  its  iu versions. 
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We  will  now  make  a  few  observations  on  the  above  examples.  In  No.  1 
the  2nd  and  3d  voices  progressed  into  the  third,  C,  thereby  doubling  it. 
We  were  compelledto  dothisfor  by  moving  the  B  down  to  A,  we  would 
have  parallel  fifths. 
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^m% 


The  bass  tone,  Gjj,  in  No.  1,  being  the  leading  tone  of  the  A  minor  scale, 
and  the  supposed  third  of  the  chord  from  which  the  chord  G$,  B,  D,  F,  is 
derived,  namely,  E,  G$,  B,  D,  F,  has  a  definite  progression,  and  should 
for  this  reason  not  be  doubled,  else  we  produce  consecutive  octaves. 

Right. 


Wrong. 
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The  seventh  of  the  Diminished  chord  of  the  seventh  is  mild,  it  needs 
therefore  no  preparation.  The  chord  is  very  pliant  and  for  this  reason 
will  be  of  great  service  to  us  in  modulating  from  one  key  to  another,  as 
we  shall  see  when  we  take  up  that  subject. 

Exkrcise  52. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


CHORD  OP  THE  EXTREME  SHARPED  SIXTH. 

1.     This  chord  is  derived  from  the  doubly  diminished  triad, 


i 


by  putting  the  third  into  the  bass,  in  th«  same  manner  in  which  any  other 
chord  of  the  sixth  is  produced, 


£e 


^:      k>        ^— tg 


The  root  of  this  chord   is  fouud  a  fifth  below  the  bass.     The  chord  is, 

4 
therefore,  to  be  treated  in  all  respects  like  a  chord  of  g. 

2.  If  we  consider  the  root  of  the  above  chord  to  lie  a  fifth  below  the 
bass,  then  the  chord  is  derived  from  the  Dominant  chord  of  A,  and  con- 
sequently it  must  resolve  into  the  tonic  chord  of  D. 
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The  second  chord  finds  its  root  in  G,  hence  it  resolves  into  the  tonic  chord 
of  C. 
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3.     The  chord  should  not  be  written  in  the  following  manner  : 


By  adding  the  Ninth,  B!>,  (counting  from  A,)  we  make  parallel  fifths  be- 
tween the  Alto  and  Bass  or  second  and  fourth  voices.  The  chord  of  the 
extreme  sharp  sixth  may,  however,  be  written  in  this  manner,  if,  instead 
of  resolving  at  once  into  the  proper  triad,  it  first  passes  through  another 
chord,  as  for  instance  in  the  following  example  : 


fe^EEg 


#= 
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By  introducing  the  chord  of  the  ^  on  D,  the  parallel  fifths  are  avoided, 
hence  the  license  of  using  the  ninth  in  the  chord  of  the  extreme  sharp 
sixth  in  such  instances. 

4.  This  chord  has  this  peculiarity,  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  double  any 
interval  in  order  to  write  in  the  four-voiced  style,  the  third  should  be 
that  interval,  while  formerly  we  were  told  not  to  double  the  third. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  CHORD  OP  THE  SEVENTH,  FOURTH  AND 

SECOND. 

1      By  taking  the  Dominant  chord  of  the  seventh  with  the  tonic 
we  obtain  the  chord  of  Seventh,  Fourth  and  Second. 


§ 


gp 


The  chord  is  really  a  suspension.     It  has,  however,  been  given  this  name 

7 
together  with  the  signature  of  4,  because  the  several  intervals  composing 

2 

7 
this  chord,  when  placed  above  the  tonic,  bear  to  it  the  relation  of  4. 

2 


=S 


2.     The  chord  resolves  itself  into  the  tonic  chord,  as  has  been  showt 
in  the  above  example. 
By  adding  to  this  chord  the  flatted  sixth 
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we  obtain  the  chord  of  .   which  also  resolves  into  the  common  choru. 
4 

2 
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Exercise  61.     Write  the  chord  of  the  "  with  its  resolution  on  C,  D,  E, 


F,  G,  A,  B. 

Exercise  62. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


CHORDS  OP  THE  NINTH,  ELEVENTH  AND  THIR- 
TEENTH. 

1.     If  we  add  another  third  to  the  Dominant  chord  of  the  Seventh,  we 
obtain  a  chord  with  five  tones, 


m 


b? 


.Q. S_- 


which  is  called  the  chord  of  the   Seventh  and  Ninth,  but  which  is  usualy 
spoken  of  simply  as  the  chord  of  the  Ninth.     Its  signature  is     . 

2.  This  chord  may  be  built  on  every  tone  in  the  scale,  but  all  of  them 
sound  harsh  except  the  one  built  upon  the  Dominant.  They  are,  there- 
fore, very  rarely  used.  From  the  above  example  it  may  be  seen,  that 
we  can  build  a  chord  of  the  ninth  in  major  as  well  as  in  minor.  The 
difference  between  the  two  chords  is  this,  that  the  one  has  a  major  and 
the  other  a  minor  ninth. 

The  resolution  of  this  chord  is  like  that  of  the  Dominant  chord  of  the 
Seventh,  namely,  it  leads  into  the  tonic  chord.  In  this  resolution  the 
ninth,  like  the  seventh,  descends  a  half  step  or  a  step,  according  to 
whether  it  is  major  or  minor  chord. 
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The  major  chord  of  the  ninth  resolves  into  a  major  and  not  into  a  minor 
triad.  The  minor  chord  of  the  ninth  resolves  into  a  minor  triad,  but  may 
also  resolve  into  a  major  triad. 

In  resolution  No.  1,  the  fifth  and  ninth  moved  parallel,  thereby  making 
fifths  ;  the  resolution  No.  2  is,  therefore,  the  best. 

3.  Inasmuch  as  the  chord  of  the  ninth  has  two  discordant  notes  it 
should  be  prepared.  If  it  appears  unprepared  it  sounds  harsh,  because  it 
lacks  connection  with  the  preceding  chords  : 


The  discordant  tones  should  be  prepared,  as  for  instance  in  the  following 
manner : 


£  g : 


The  chord  of  the  ninth,  like  the  chord  of  the  Dominant  seventh,  has  its 
inversions,  but  as  these  are  but  very  seldom  used,  we  will  omit  them  here, 
for  they  would  unnecessarily  confuse  and  complicate  the  study  of  har- 
mony. 

4.     By  adding  another   third  to  the  chord  of  the  ninth  we    obtain  the 
chord  of  the  eleventh  (see  below)  which  has  six  tones.     The  signature  of 

11 
this   chord  is    9.      By   adding  still   another  third  to   this,  we   obtain  & 

7 
chord  of  seven  tones  which  is  called  the  chord  of  the  thirteenth  the  signa- 
13 


are  of  which  is 
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The  effect  of  these  chords  is  not  pleasant.  Moreover  in  the  four  voiced 
style  of  writing  they  cannot  be  used  in  their  fulness  ;  tones  will  have  to 
be  left  out,  by  which  operation,  the  character  of  the  chord  is  so  materially 
changed,  that  it  is  no  longer  what  it  appeared  in  its  first  form.  We  need 
not  therefore  say  anything  further  on  these  tone  combinations. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


SUSPENSIONS  AND  ANTICIPATIONS. 

1.     By  delaying   the   regular  progressions  of  one  or  more  voices  of  a 
chord,  we  produce  a  suspension. 


§ 


«-© 


In  the  first  example  the  octave,  C,  is  suspended  by  the  ninth  D,  that  is,  in- 
stead of  taking  the  full  chord  C,  E,  G,  C,  the  D  which  occured  in  the 
first  chord  is  retained,  and  we  have  therefore  the  chord  C,  E,  G,  D,  which 
is  followed  by  the  regular  triad  C,  E,  G,  C.  The  octave  C,  of  the  last 
chord,  is  suspended  by  the  ninth,  D,  in  the  second  chord.  The  signa- 
tures of  this  suspension  therefore  is  9  followed  by  8, meaning,  that  the  oc- 
tave is  suspended  or  delayed  by  the  ninth,  In  the  second  example  the 
tone  C,  of  the  first  chord  is  retained  in  the  second,  and  instead  of  taking 
the  chord  G,  B,  D,  we  have  the  chord,  G,  C,  D,  and  this  is  followed  by 
ths  regular  triad,  G,  B,  D.  The  third,  £,  is  here  suspended  by  the  fourth, 
C,  hence  the  signature  4-3,  meaning  that  in  place  of  the  third,  the  fourth 
should  be  taken,  and  this  interval  is  to  be  followed  by  the  third. 
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Exercise.  67. 
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2.     Suspensions,  should  as  a  rule,  occur  on  the  heavy  time  of  a  measure. 

They  are  discords,  heuce  they  should  be  prepared.  There  may  how- 
ever be  cases  when  they  need  no  preparation.  All  suspensions  however 
must  be  resolved.  A  suspension  is  prepared  when  the  suspending  tone 
occurs  in  the  preceding  chord.  In  the  above  example  as  well  as  in  the 
one  here  following,  the  suspending  note  is  prepared. 

Though  suspensions  arc  irregular  progressions,  the  student  should  never- 
theless guard  carefully  against  consecutive  fifths.and  octaves,  for  these  are 
not  allowed,  even  though  tne  voices  move  not  simultaneously. 


3=~ 


Though  the  progression  from  D — C  in  the  Bass  and  the  similar  pro- 
in  the  first  voice  do  not  occur  simultaneously,  they  are  nevertheless  re- 
gaided  as  parallel  octaves.  As  they  do  not  occur  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  calle  1  hidd'ii  or  covered  octaves. 

3.  Suspensions  may  occur  iu  any  voice  of  the  chord.  In  the  following 
examples,  suspensions  take  place  in  each  of  the  four  voices. 
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4.     Suspensions,  as  hitherto  illustrated,  have  all  been  from  above.  There 
may  also  be  suspensions  from  below.     These  are,  however  more  rare. 


5.     There  may  be  more  than  one  tone  suspended,   as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  example : 


(I 


The  third  and  octave  of  the  last  chord  are  suspended  by  the  ninth  of  the 
previous  chord,  D  being  the  ninth  and  F  the   fourth.     The   signature  is 

therefore     .     This  chord  occurs  quite  frequently  in  music. 
6.     In  the  following  example  whole  chords  are  suspended  : 
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7.     The  chord  of  five  and  four,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  exam- 
ple, may  be  inverted,  by  taking  the  fourth  (C)  into 
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the  bass.     By   this  change  the  chord  is   called  the  chord  of  five  and  two. 
This  chord  is    a  suspension  of  the  chord  of  the  sixth,  forC,  the  suspend- 

ing  tone  is  resolved  into  B  the  third.     A  bass  note  marked      is  therefore 

in  reality  the  fourth  of  the  touic,  and  this  fourth  suspends  the  thin 

Exercise  68. 
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Exercise  72. 
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*1.      o              »            ft*                            ff 
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8.  Having  illustrated  the  several  forms  of  suspensions  we  will  now 
briefly  turn  our  attention  to  anticipation.  The  anticipation  occurs  less 
frequently  than  the  suspension,  and  may  be  called  its  opposite,  because 
in  it  2k  tone  belonging  to  a  chord  following,  is  heard  before  the  chord  oc- 
curs.  The  anticipation,  like  suspension,  is,  therefore,  an  irregular  mo- 
tion. 
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Anticipations  are    not    often   used    because    of  the  discords  which    they 
produce. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


SEQUENCES. 

1.  A  sequence  is  a  succession  or  series  of  chords  or  harmonic  motions, 
that  repeats  itself  in  the  same  form,  aud  consists  in  some  cases  of  one 
kind,  and  in  others  of  two  and  more  kinds  of  chords. 


w=^ 


=1^1 


--i: 


2z=< 


etc. 


9: 


-(2- 


The  sequences  may  also  go  downwards  : 
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"2" 9 

-&— — -& 


SF=s 


-a 


* 


etc. 


(P 
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Sequences  may  also  be  formed  of  groups  of  chords  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  example : 


i- 
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-<9' ^_- 
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X- 


:E= 


These  sequences  may  be  extended  as  far  as  the  scholar  may  wish  to  cany 
them. 
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2.     Sequences  can  also  be  produced  in  minor  keys  : 
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They  may  also  be  written  with  derived  chords 
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and  may  also  be  beautified  and  varied  by  introducing  suspensions. 
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When  writing  sequences,  imperfect  chords  with  all  their  inversions  are 
admitted,  and  in  order  to  produce  equality  of  movement,  all  rules  of  or- 
dinary resolution  are  dispensed  with.  Sequences  appear  in  music  fre- 
quently and  give  flow  to  it,  but  they  soon  weary  the  ear  if  used  too 
frequently.  They  should,  therefore,  be  used  in  moderation  and  cau- 
tiously. 

Exercise  73. 
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Exercise  74. 
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Exekcise  75. 
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Exercise.  76. 
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Exercise  77. 
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Exercise  78. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


CADENCES. 

In  a  previous  chapter  when  speaking  of  the  tonic  chord  with  its  at- 
tendant harmonies,  we  mentioned  cadences  ;  we  will  now  add  a  few 
words  to  what  has  been  said  concerning  them  : 

The  Dominant  chord  has  a  tendency  to  resolve  into  the  Tonic.  The 
connection  of  these  two  chords  is  the  simplest  form  of  a  cadence  or  close, 
and  is  called  authentic,  in  contradistinction  to  the  plagal  or  ecclesias- 
tical cadence,  which  is  the  connection  of  the  sub-dominant  chord  with  the 
Tonic  chord. 


Authentic. 


Plagal. 
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The  chord  of  the  sub-dominant  does  not  as  readily  resolve  itself  into 
the  Tonic  chord,  as  the  Dominant  chord,  hence  the  plagal  is  not  regarded 
as  being  as  perfect  a  close  as  the  authentic  cadence,  yet  the  plagal  ca* 
dence  is  often  used  after  the  authentic,  with  good  effect. 

The  Dominant  chord  may  be  in  any  position,  and  may  resolve  itseU 
into  the  minor  as  well  as  major  Tonic  chord. 


— &*- 


-G 


=f= 


:ijz±: 
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iJzaz 


L 

5* 
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Other  chords  besides  the  Dominant  chord  of  the  Seventh  and  the  Tonic 
chord  may  be  in:roduced  in  the  cadence  or  close,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  example  : 
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Exercise  79.     Play  this  and  transpose  it  into  other  keys.     In   the  fol 
towing  cadence  the  diminished  chord  of  the  seventh  is  introduced. 


i3: 


:^=ng: 


^ |_ 


— o" 


Many  other  chords  may  be  introduced  into  the  cadence,  and  many  othet 
forms  of  writing  it  might  here  be  mentioned,  but  this  would  lead  us  too 
far.  We  would  advise  students  to  examine  the  works  of  masters,  and 
observe  the  various  chords  which  they  used  in  the   cadence  or  close. 

2.  The  above  examples  have  all  closed  with  the  Tonic  chord.  A  ca- 
dence may  also  close  with  the  Dominant  chord.  Such  cadeuces  occur  in 
the  middle  of  a  phrase.     They  are  called  half  cadences. 


^ 


=* 


-(& — 


A  well  written  composition  should  close  on  the  tonic  chord.  There  are, 
however,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  in  which  composers  have  purposely 
closed  a  composition  on  the  Dominant  chord  (See  the  Song  Deserted). 
Such  deviations  from  the  rule  are,  however,  very  rare. 

3.  A  perfect  close  should  bring  the  Dominant  chord  and  the  Tonic 
chord  in  its  fundamental  form,  and  not  in  the  form  of  one  of  its  inversions. 
It  is   generally  the  rule  that  the   soprano  have  the  octave  of  the  Tonic. 
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There  is,  however,  some  music  which  closes  with  the  Tonic  chord  in 
other  positions  than  that  of  the  octave,  as  for  instance  in  music  written 
for  two  or  three  male  or  female  voices  aloue.  In  that  case,  however,  the 
instrument  usually  plays  the  tonic  as  the  lowest  tone. 


2. 


at=f 


o*--gr:J 


3 


In  the  above  illustrations  No.  1  is  correct,  while  Nos.  2  and  3  are  not. 

4.  A  Dominant  chord  which  does  not  resolve  itself  into  the  Tonic 
chord,  but  steps  into  some  other  chord,  makes  what  is  called  a  deceptive 
cadence,  because  the  hearer  is  deceived  in  his  expectations. 


The  strongest  close  is  that  which  brings  the  Dominant  chord  in  a  very 
forcible  manner  before  the  final  Tonic  chord.  The  reason  for  this  is  the 
fact  that  the  Dominant  chord  is  a  restless  chord.  It  lacks  repose  and 
strives  constantly  toward  the  Tonic  chord,  which  is  a  chord  of  rest.  The 
longer  the  Dominant  chord  is  held,  the  more  decided  is  the  feeling  of  un- 
rest and  the  longing  for  rest,  so  that  the  longer  the  Dominant  chord  is 
held,  the  more  effective  is  the  final  appearance  of  the  Tonic  chord.  Of 
course  a  long  repetition  of  the  Dominant  chord  demands  also  a  repetition 
of  the  Tonic  chord. 

Finally  we  will  add,  that  too  many  closes  or  cadences  become  monoton- 
ous and  wearisome.  They  cut  up  a  composition,  and  rob  it  of  its  natural 
and  easy  flow.     They  should,  therefore,  be  judiciously  used. 
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5.     Under  the   terra  cadenza  we   understand  that   ornamentation 

which  artist's  attach  to  the  end  of  a  composition.     It  usually  occurs  after 

n 

the  chord  of  * .     A  pause  here  indicates  that  the  artist  may  here  intro- 
duce ornamentations  aud  close  with  a  trill  on  the  Dominant  chord. 


4     j 

0 *_ 

-# 


::q: 


-0- 


1= 


The  accompaniment  ceases  during  the  cadence.  The  ideas  which  un- 
derlie it  should  be  taken  from  the  composition  which  it  is  designed  to 
ornament.  These  cadences  were  generally  improvised,  but  were  also 
often  written  out.  They  became  very  lengthy  and  the  practice  led  to 
much  abuse,     The  term  cadence  has,  therefore,  a  double  meaning. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE  ORGAN  OR  PEDAL  POINT. 

1.  Another  form  of  a  close  is  that  of  sustaining  one  tone, while  the  other 
voices  move  onward,  apparently  without  reference  to  the  sustained  note. 
This  form  is  called  the  the  pedal  or  organ  point.  Some  give  it  this  name 
only  when  the  sustaining  note  lies  in  the  bass,  while  if  it  occurs  in  other 
voices,  they  call  it  a  stationary  voice.  The  name  organ  point  was  formerly 
given  to  long  sustained  bass  notes  in  church  music,  which  were  held  by 
the  organ  while  the  chorus  sang  on.  Such  a  note  was,  therefore,  called 
an  organ  point,  and  as  it  was  generally  played  on  the  pedal  it  was  also 
called  pedal  point.     This  explains  the  name. 

2.  As  various  kinds  of  harmonies  are  played  to  one  and  the  same  tone 
in  the  pedal  point,  that  one  tone  should  be  a  strong  one.  It  should  be  like 
the  center  of  a  circle  around  which  these  harmonies  revolve.  The  tones 
best  suited  for  this  purpose  are  the  Tonic  and  Dominant,  and  among  these 
two  the  Tonic  again  is  the  stronger.  The  sub-dominant  is  not  used  as 
Pedal  point.     The  following  illustrates  the  Pedal  point  on  the  Tonic  : 
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On  Tonic : 
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Organ  point  on  the  Dominant. 
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Organ  point  on  both  voices. 


3.  The  Pedal  point  lies  in  the  bass,  and  in  that  position  it  has  the 
most  strength  and  power.  The  Pedal  point  may  however  also  ojcur  in 
other  voices,  namely,  in  the  upper  and  middle  voices.  As  has  been  said, 
some  theorists  call  such  notes  only  stationary  voices.  In  the  following 
example  the  stationary  tone  lies  in  the  upper  voice. 
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In  the  following  measures  it  lies  in  the  middle  voice 
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The  pedal  point  may  also  appear  in  broken  tones,  as  in  the  following 
neasures : 
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Or  it  may  appear  in  the  form  of  arpeggios. 
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There  are  many  other  forms  of  pedal  points  which  might  be  mentioned, 
but  these  must  suffice. 

4.  The  organ  or  pedal  point  must  begin  at  a  rhythmically  definite 
time.  It  must  begin  and  end  with  the  harmonies  belonging  to  the  pedal 
point.  If  it  stands  on  the  dominant,  the  fifth  becomes  for  the  time  being 
the  tonic  of  the  harmonies  played  with  it.  The  pedal  point  on  the  Dom- 
inant must  always  close  with  the  tonic  harmony.  The  harmonies  that  are 
used  must  not  be  too  distantly  related  to  the  pedal  point,  yet  it  should 
be  the  basis  of  a  rich,  original  modulation.  The  effect  of  this  form  of  a 
clos,e,  is  vigorous,  ftfr  all  it  should  be  sparingly  used.      Organists  usually 
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Use  it  at  the  close  of  an  organ  piece.      It  has  however  been  introduced  in 

symphonies  and  choral  works,  and  always   with  great  effect.     The  student 

will  do  well  to  write  out  some  pedal  points  and  also  try  to  improvise 

them. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


MODULATION. 

1 .  Every  key  or  scale  has  its  own  chords  which  distinguish  it.  So 
long  as  we  play  these  chords  we  are  in  that  key,  but  when  we  introduce 
chords  which  do  not  belong  to  it,  we  produce  a  change  which  is  called 
Modulation.  The  combination  of  the  harmonies  belonging  to  several  keys 
is  therefore  called  Modulation, 

2.  Modulation  may  be  permanent  or  momentary.  If  we  leave  a  key 
eutirely  and  pass  into  another,  we  call  the  modulation  a  transition,  but  if 
we  leave  the  key  only  for  a  while  and  return  to  it  again,  we  have  made  a 
digression. 

3.  This  change  from  one  key  into  another  must  be  accomplished  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  does  not  offend  the  ear. 

In  order  to  modulate  well, we  should  bear  in  mind  1.  Where  we  start  from. 
2.  Where  we  wish  to  go  to.  3.  What  means  of  modulation  we  propose 
to  employ. 

4.  We  have  already  learned  that  every  key  is  related  to  others  in  the 
first,  secoud,  third  etc.,  degrees  of  relationship.  In  the  chapter  on  the 
scales  we  have  fully  explained  this  fact.  We  may  at  once  step  from  any 
key  into  those  related  to  it  in  the  first  degree  of  relationship.  The  follow- 
ing will  demonstrate  what  we  mean. 

G^      Dj,      A^      E^      Bj,     F     C     G      D        A        E        B        F# 
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Every  key  is  related  in  the  first  degree  of  relationship  to  those  to  its 
right  and  left,  into  which  we  can  step  without  preparation,  but  if  we  wish 
to  go  into  those  of  the  2nd  or  3rd  degrees,  still  further  related  chords,  we 
cannot  thus  readily  modulate. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  minor  keys. 


Bi 


G      D    A     E       B        Fj      C}      G|      D} 


Again,  every  major  key  is  related  in  the  first  degree  to  a  minor  key, 
namely,  the  one  that  is  situated  one  and  a  half  steps  below  it.  All  these 
harmonic  progressions,  the  student  may,  at  any  time,  employ.  The  sim- 
plest way  then  to  modulate  from  C  to  Fa  or  from  A  minor  to  El?  minor 
would  be  to  pass  through  all  the  intermediate  keys.  This  would  however 
be  a  very  tedious  process,  and  we  must  for  this  reason  resort  to  quicker 
ways.  In  order  to  modulate  with  ease  and  safety,  the  student  must  thor- 
oughly familiarize  himself  with  the  fifth  circle,  or  the  relationship  of  the 
keys. 

5.  We  will  leave  the  practice  of  modulation  in  the  first  degree  of  re- 
lationship to  the  student,  and  turn  our  attention  to  shorter  and  quicker 
ways  wherewith  to  reach  more  distantly  related  keys. 

Modulation  may  be  abrupt  or  gradual,  that  is,  we  may  quickly  step  into 
the  key  sought  after,  or  we  may  reach  it  by  passing  through  other  keys. 
Both  modes  are  effectually  used  in  music. 

The  student  has  learned  that  onl}'  one  Dominant  chord  of  the  seventh 
is  fonnd  in  a  scale.  It  always  indicates  the  key,  and  leads  into  the  tonic 
chord.  By  reaching  the  Dominant  chord,  we  have  actually  reached  the 
tonic.  The  student,  when  modulating  should,  therefore,  make  it  a  rule  to 
aim  at  the  Dominaut  chord  of  the  key  into  which  he  wishes  to  go. 
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One  of  the  quicker  ways  of  modulating  is  to  observe  what  chords  may 
be  built  upou  one  tone,  or  to  what  different  chords  one  tone  belongs. 
Thus  G.  as  will  be  seen,  belongs  to  a  great  variety  of  chords. 


i 


Y*- 


fc=fc=&=tefc=?* 


»    w   fit 

By  takiug  such  chords  as  have   one  tone  in  common  we  may  quickly 
change  from  one  key  to  another,  for  instance  : 


*  v  <*>         ^trzr       <*►> — -—       ft£r       <#-        — 


"&       ^. 


*    =    77       -»-•&    ^       &   Ig    —       ♦  f*  *tw    ; 

We  hope  the  pupil  will  devise  other  and  similar  forms  of  modulation. 

6.  The  most  important  chord  for  the  purpose  of  modulating  is  the 
chord  of  the  diminished  seventh,  for  this  chord  admits  of  many  harmonic 
changes  whereby  each  time  the  chord  assumes  another  relationship,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  following  : 


The  pupil  should  play  these  resolutions  and  observe  that  the  changes 
made  were  merely  in  the  mode  of  writing  the  chord.  In  the  second  chord 
we  enharmonicaliy  changed  the  T>^  into  Cj.  In  the  third  we  changed  the 
Bj^  into  AjJ,  in  the  fourth  we  changed  the  E  into  F^.  In  the  foregoing 
example  we  did  not  really  change  the  diminished  chord  of  the  seventh 
except  enharmonicaliy,  whereby  we  gave  the  chord  each  time  a  new  reso- 
lution. We  will  now  proceed  to  io  ver  one  tone  of  the  diminished  chord 
of  the  seventh,  whereby  we  each  time  so  change  the  character  of  the  chords 
that  it  leads  us  into  other  keys. 
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The  process  which  we  have  followed  is  very  simple.  We  started  with 
the  C  chord,  next  we  took  the  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh,  retaining 
two  tones  of  the  first  chord,  then  we  lowered  one  of  the  tunes  of  the 
diminished  chord  of  the  seventh,  namely  the  E,  which  gave  us  the  domin- 
ant chord  ou  El , which  leads  into  A^.  In  number  2  we  again  started  with 
the  C  chord,  which  is  followed  by  the  diminished  chord  of  the  seventh. 
We  now  lower  the  2nd  tone,  G,  into  F$.  By  enharmonically  changing 
the  1)l  and  Bl  into  Cjj  and  Ajj  which  are  the  same  tones  on  the  piano, 
we  obtained  the  dominant  chord  of  Fft,  which  leads  into  B.  In  No.  3 
we  lowered  the  third  tone,  namely,  Bl.  into  A.  By  again  changing  the 
Dl  enharmonically  into  C|,  we  obtained  the  dominant  chord  on  A,  which 
leads  into  D.  In  No.  4  we  lowered  the  upper  tone  Dl.  to  C,  whereby  we 
obtained  the  dominant  chord  of  C,  which  leads  into  F.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen,  how,  by  alternately  lowering  one  tone  of  one  chord  of  the  dimin- 
ished seventh,  we  were  enabled  to  move  into  four  different  harmonies. 
By  taking  other  diminished  chords  we  can  produce  similar  quick  modu- 
lations. 

Exercise  79.  The  student  should  carefully  analyze  the  changes  made 
in  the  above  chords,  and  should  then  write  similar  modulations  on  all 
diminished  chords  of  the  seventh. 

As  we  may  move  upward  or  downward  at  will  with  the  diminished 
chord  of  the  seventh,  all  imaginable  harmonies  are  at  our  command  and 
that  chord  may  be  called  the  key  that  unlocks  all  the  doors  of  the  vast 
harmonic  palace. 

8.  We  may  also  modulate  by  sudden  steps  from  one  key  into  another 
withou    the  introduction  of  the  dominant  chord. 
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The  student  will  observe  that  one  tone  has  been  retained.  There  may 
also  be  sudden  changes  in  harmony  by  playing  one  tone  for  some  time, 
and  by  taking  a  strange  harmony  afterwards.     For  example  : 


5=2z=j: 


% 0— \— 0 0—0—0—0—0—0—0—\—0- 


:etc. 


In  modulating  from  one  key  to  another  all  the  inversions  are  at  the 
pupil's  command,  by  the  use  of  which  modulations  can  be  made  smoother. 
Modulations  from  the  minor  into  major,  and  vice  versa,  are  frequently 
necessary,  these  may,  however,  be  made  by  suddenly  lowering  the  third 
of  the  chord  a  half  step. 


■■■=3F=H- 


--&- 


In  order  to  give  the  pupil  examples  of  modulations  we  will  here  give 
a  full  series,  which  the  pupil  is  expected  to  play  and  to  imitate. 

Modulations  from  Major  into  Major. 

From  C  to  G.  From  C  to  D. 


El 


3=5 


-G&- 


_J L 


h 


ztq: 
}0  * 


■sfe&j 


i — I- 


From  C  to 

A. 

-  T      1 

From  C  to  E. 

f  Ak    a~       °'" 

$^~M~ 

=** 

_e 

IT" 

:^.*j* 

tr^" 

r  r  ?- 

>  r* 

j         G 

|y^  j 

a 

^ 

e=rrr_ 
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From  C  to  B. 


From  C  to  Fjf. 


zzt 


-  W  — Jar- 


:± 


:3EE$E 


s 


** 


=1^ 


-a      flE 


Wk 


■¥= 


From  C  to  D[,.  From  C  to  A\, 


From  C  to  E^. 


t*: 


*B 


I  I 


felf 


£=3: 
RSfc 
From  C  to  B^. 


p«£s>- 


* 


fe£ 


I     t, 


-g- 


l — i — ix. — p — 


tec 


% 


to< 


E 


=3? 


S3* 


fe 


frW 


I?©© 


From  C  to  F. 


__l 1. 


: a. 


»=*=8= 


fe 


si- 


te 


r= 


^ 


-© — <=- 


v& 


=5=t 


*2 


i       i 

-© cf- 


^rs: 


Modulations  Prom  Major  to  Minor. 

From  C  to  A.  From  C  to  E.  From  C  to  B. 


hrg — a- 


s 


■»- 


■©-ff— 


-Cfi- 


^H 


— a — 


£=»= 


^ 


— 0 


© 


ife* 


I 


FromC  toFjf. 


From  C  to  Cjf 


-r    •» 


^=T 


i=#< 


T'  r 


=*t= 


■a — 


From  C  to  A},. 

J I 


:_ — <s> — 


fezrb???:: 


«t?t 


:te=S= 
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From  C  to  El, 


From  C  to  B^.  From  C  to  F. 


From  C  to  C. 

&s — 


From  C  to  G. 


Bi — i — «- 


a 


8=Hg 


=P 


(5-TI  «- 


by 


-«— ■ 


From  C  to  D. 


:*=3£ 


-r- S> 


-P: 


:£g 


t3E 


-©- 


i — s/- 


Modulations  from  Minor  to  Major. 

From  A.  to  C.  From  A  to  G.      From  A  to  D. 


mm 


'.-$?- 


~4~ 


_e~. 


-r~ 


W- 


-si 


g 


— <s>- 

— i — 


1 


From  A 

to  A. 

From  A 

to  E. 

From  A 

.  toB. 

-$r- 

r     P 

rfte 

— <s  — 

*    * 

i        i 

— 1 1" 

w 

S       r ^  i 

_«__J 

a!      t- 

4— 5= 

-3=1 

#=b 

—02— 

From  A  to  F# 


From  A  to  Dl,. 


& 


& 


9* 


afcfc 


I* 


gfelN 


^ 


^T    "O" 


-*5f 


?&»=*# 


:tecr 


it 


^E3 


From  A  to  Al,. 

3 


|N7 
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From  A  to  E^. 


From  A  to  Bj,.         From  A  to  F. 


IF 


§i 


Jri_ 


t*s* 


*>    i  i 


55="- 
:g:z 


fc= 


:pz=p: 


3 


-0— g7 


* 


i  ~r    -£  £*. 

Modulations  from  Minor  to  Minor. 

From  A  to  E.  From  A  to  B.  From  A  to  Fjf. 


-_0_ 


-© — 


£ 

-] 

-I 

=a      * 

1 1" 

-*Jr 

77 

* 

-©-11- 

^   r    J- 

-0 

■» 

-B,— i--L_ 

=t— 

— ©— 

-Bl— -®" 

-#* T 

IK" 

From  A  to  Cjf. 


From  A  to  G&. 


-£■ 


9i=? 


&? 


'¥- 


From  A  to  E^. 


=t 


#= 


— Of" 


=3: 

— 0 


5^ 


£3: 


fa: 


3= 


* 

=£=d£ 


-t=: 


F=Z=& 


(i 


S* 


^ 


77 


:terrd 


3= 


*5= 


|?00- 

^77 


77 

From  A  to  C. 


& 


From  A  to  B^. 

££3 


F 


■*0- 


^ 


From  A  to  F 


S^r 


-0 


*\20- 


b£- 


^_ 


^EE 


"&" 


te 


3: 


f — #- 


"00" 


From  A  to  G. 


From  A  to  D. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


HARMONIZATION  OP  A  MELODY. 

1.  We  have  written  all  our  exercises  in  four  voices,  because  the  four 
voiced  composition  is  best  adapted  for  our  purposes,  it  is  neither  too  full  noi 
loo  thin.  It  calls  for  the  fewest  omissions  of  tones  nor  does  it  require  many 
to  be  doubled.  Moreover  we  use  this  form  because  it  represents  the  four 
styles  of  the  human  voice. 

We  have  hitherto  written  t^e  several  tones  belonging  to  each  chord  as 
closely  together  as  possible.  This  mode  of  writing  is  called  the  close 
harmony.  When  we  however  write  the  several  tones  of  the  harmony  in 
such  a  manner  that  between  them  lie  unoccupied  tones  that  do  belong  to 
the  harmony,  then  we  have  written  in  Xhewideor  dispersed  harmony. 

Close  harmony : 


* 


^-:g: 


£:— 


=t 


Wide  or  dispersed  harmony  : 


The  first  mode  of  writing  is  used  when  writing  for  maleorfemah  voices 
alone.  The  second  is  used  when  writing  for  mixed  voices  When  writing 
for  a  choir,  we  should  give  each  voice  its  own  line,  writing  the  Soprano  on 
the  first  line,  the  alto  on  the  second,  the  tenor  on  the  third  and  the 
bass  on  the  lowest. 
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Soprano 


Alto. 


Tenor. 


Bass    ^» 


3E 


These  four  lines  representing  all  the  voices  of  a  chorus,  are  called  a 
score. 

Some  writers  place  the  Tenor  on  the  highest  line  and  the  melody  the 
place  of  the  Tenor,  so  as  to  have  it  and  tbe  Bass  closer  together.  All  the 
best  composers  however  write  in  the  above  manner. 

Some  place  the  Tenor  clef  before  the  tenor  part,  in  order  to  indicate  to 
a  certainty  where  the  Tenor  lies.  There  is  however  this  inconsistency 
about  the  practice,  that  while  the  tenor  clef  is  given,  the  music  is  read  in 
the  Treble  clef. 

2.  We  will  proceed  to  say  a  few  words  about  putting  harmony  to  a 
melody,  and  as  we  have  only  a  choir  in  view,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 


extent  of  the  voices.    The  treble  should  not  go  lower  than 


nor 


higher  than  fm— i=— •      If  writing  for  amateur  choirs  and  societies,  the 

writer  will  do  wisely  by  not  stepping  over  {m=~—  an(*   we  would  add, 
use  this  sparingly. 
The  Alto  should  not  go  lower  than 


gFL —  nor  higher  than  JL— j^— 


vhile  the  Tenor  should  not  go  lower  than 


or  higher  than 


It  is,however,the  experience  of  composers  that  the  high  tenor  voices  are  v  -n* 
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scarce*  and  for  this  reason  it  will  be  well  for  composers  not  to  use  G  often. 


n* 


The  Bass  should  not  go  below  c^~  or  above  Q| 


Doubtless  there  are  Sopranos  that  sing  higher  than  A,  and  Basses  that 
sing  lower  thai*  F,  but  we  do  not  here  write  for  exceptional  voices. 

3.  When  setting  harmony  to  a  melody,  we  should  first  see  what  har- 
monies can  be  used  with  it,  which  tones  need  an  accompaniment,  and 
which  are  merely  passing  notes.  A  melody  admits  of  various  harmonic 
settings.  Which  to  use,  depends  on  the  object  you  have  in  view,  and 
secondly,  on  your  own  taste.  By  way  of  general  remarks  we  would  say, 
have  variety  in  harmony.  The  student  has  a  vast  array  of  chords  at  his 
command,  all  of  which  he  may  introduce.  It  will  be  impossible  for  the 
teacher  to  lay  down  any  positive  rules.  Everything  in  the  selection  of 
harmonies,  depends  upou  the  writer's  taste.  We  will,  therefore,  add,  use 
all  means  judiciously,  avoiding  dullness  and  heaviness. 

The  constant  use  of  the  chords  in  the^r  fundamental  form,  wearies  the 
ear  and  makes  the  motion  heavy,  on  the  other  hand,  a  too  free  use  of  in- 
verted chords  weakens  the  whole  harmonic  structure.     Especially  should 

the  student  avoid  the  too  frequent  use  of  the  chord  of  £. 

The  first  the  student  should  write  out  is  the  Bass,  indicating  with  ciphers 
what  harmonies  are  to  be  used.  Everything  depends  on  a  good  bass,  and 
to  write  a  thorough  bass  to  a  melody  is  an  art.  The  Bass  gives  char- 
acter to  a  harmony,  hence  it  should  receive  much  care.  The  Bass 
and  the  melody  are  called  the  outer  voices,  hence  they  have  most  freedom, 
while  the  Alto  and  Tenor  are  more  restricted  in  their  movements.  The 
outer  voices  are  heard  most,  and  give  more  character  to  a  composition, 
hence  they  are  of  the  most  importance.  The  student  should  avoid  large 
iteps  in  the  Bass,  especially  successions  of  fourths  and  fifths,  in  the 
same  direction,  also  major  sevenths.  The  Bass  should  not  lie  very  low, 
but  in  exceptionel  cases.  It  is  best  for  the  harmony  to  have  the  bass 
,*nore  in  a  medium  rangr      x«a  the  "adence  just  before  the  close,  low  bass 

tes  are  appropriate. 
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6.  Having  settled  upon  the  Bass,  the  student  should  fill  out  the  score 
by  writiug  the  voices,  Alto  and  Teuor,  and  in  doing  this  he  should  apply 
all  the  rules  of  harmony  that  have  been  laid  down  in  this  treatise.  The 
student  should  be  careful  to  lead  thevoices correctly,  and  see  to  it  that  they 
are  easily  sung.  The  progress  of  the  inner  voices  should  be  in  small 
steps,  leading  into  the  nearest  interval  belonging  to  the  chord.  Of 
course  the  student  should  begin  his  exercises  with  simple  melodies,  adding 
simple  harmonies.  He  will  also  find  it  profitable  to  study  church  music 
books. 

6.  We  will  again  warn  the  stndent  against  parallel  fifths  and  octaves, 
not  only  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  first  introduced  in  this  book,  but 
also  against  hidden  or  covered  fifths  and  octaves.  See  the  following  il- 
lustration : 

No.   I. 

These  fifths  and  parallels  are  forbidden,  though  in  No.  1  the  F  is  played 
after  the  C,  whereby  the  fifth  is  produced,  etc.  The  student  can,  there- 
fore, not  be  too  careful  in  leading  his  voices,  for  through  carelessness  or 
thoughtlessness,  errors  will  readily  creep  in. 

7.  The  student  will  also  find  it  a  profitable  exercise  to  use  simple  mel- 
odies improvising  harmonies  on  the  instrument,  but  he  will  find  it  most 
beneficial  to  his  progress,  to  avoid  the  instrument  when  writing.  After 
having  written  the  harmonies  to  simple  melodies,  the  student  may  also 
take  up  more  complicated  airs,  and  introdnce  freer  use  of  the  harmonies 
and  movements  of  the  voices. 

The  student  having  now  reached  the  end  of  this  little  treatise,  must 
bear  in  mind  that  a  review  will  bs  highly  beneficial  to  him.  The  second 
perusal  will  make  the  lessons  much  plainer,  and  their  practical  apprecia- 
tion easier.  Moreover  he  must  recognize  the  fact,  that  he  has  mastered 
but  the  rudimonts,  the  mere  outlines  of  the  study  of  harmony,  and  that 
there  is  yet  a  great  deal  for  him  to  learn. 
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THE  ELEMENTS 


OF 


MUSICAL  COMPOSITION 


CHAPTER    I. 


INTRODUCTION. 

1.  In  the  preceeding  chapters  we  have  given  the  student  an  outline  of 
the  Elements  of  Harmony.  We  will  now  take  up  the  subject  of  Musical 
Composition.  While  the  gift  of  musical  invention  is  not  bestowed  upon 
many,  the  study  of  the  rules  that  underlie  musical  composition  will  never- 
the-less  be  useful  to  students,  for  it  discloses  to  them  the  inner  construc- 
tion of  works  of  art,  and  makes  them  acquainted  with  the  various  forms 
of  Musical  Composition,  the  comprehension  of  which,  enables  them  in  a 
higher  degree  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  music.  Aside  from  this,  there  are 
many  who,  even  if  they  lack  the  highest  powers  of  musical  invention,  are 
uever-the-less  gifted  sufficently  to  produce  simple  melodies.  To  such, 
the  little  book  will  be  all  the  more  welcome,  for  it  teaches  them  how  to 
write  down  musical  ideas,  how  to  construct  melodies  and  how  to  put  them 
together  into  a  composition. 

chapter"  II. 


MELODY.* 

1.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  tone  as  sounding  simultaneously 
with  others  in  chords.  We  will  now  consider  it  as  sounding  successively 
in  Melody.  A  melody  is  a  pleasing,  rhythmically  arranged  series  of  tones, 
which  express  some  idea  or  sentiment.     He,  therefore,  who  writes  melo- 

*  We  prefer  the  course  laid  out  by  Marx  as  best  suited  for  pupils.  We  have,  there- 
fore, adopted  it  for  this  text  book  with  such  additions  and  omissions  as  seemed  necessary 
to  us.     We  have  also  drawn  upon  Wolfahrt  for  illustrations. 
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dies,  conveys  his  feeling  to  others  through  the  medium  of  the  most  beau 
tiful  language  given  to  man,  a  language  in  which  he  can  express  that, 
which  words  can  never  utter.  The  composer,  theretore,  speaks  in  tones 
As  words  are  formed  into  sentences,  expressing  thought,  so  tones  are 
formed  into  melodies  expressing  sentiment.  Melody  pppeals  to  the  heart 
and  is  quickly  felt  and  understood  by  all  those  who  have  sentiment.  It 
is,  therefore,  proper  to  say  that  music  (melody)  is  a  universal  language* 
which  all  cultivated  minds  understand.  The  beauties  of  melody  as  a  rule 
are  more  easily  understood  and  more  quickly  felt  by  the  masses,  than  the 
beauties  of  harmony.  The  rppreciation  of  the  former  depends  largely 
upon  a  natural  gift  while  that  of  the  latter  depends  mainly  upon 
education. 

2.     Tone-chains  may  be  formed  in  a  variety  of  ways.     They  may  as- 
cend : 

They  mav  descend  : 

hjjrH-T  f   f  r  i3=Z=f=+M 

They  may  be  a  mere  repetition  of  tones  : 

3E3=3=3=3^B| 
* — • — * — t — t — • — fl 

They  may  be  vague  ; 


E^fegfefl 


They  may  be  vague  and  at  the  Stime  time  ascending  : 


#-# 


They  may  be  vague  and  at  the  same  time  descending  : 
They  may  move  in  skips : 
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3.    Tone-chains  which  ascend  express  exaltation.  Those  which  descend 
express  relaxation  and  return  to  repose.     Vague  tone-chains  express  no 

special  character.  Vague  tone-chains  which  are  upon  the  whole  rising, 
partake  of  the  character  of  an  ascending  tone-chain,  while  vague  tone 
chains  which  on  the  whole  descend,  partake  of  the  character  of  those 
that  descend,  Skipping  tone-chains  lack  character.  The  farther  the 
toues  stand  apart,  the  less  melodic  connection  there  exists, and  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  execute  or  to  understand  them.  Hence,  skipping  tone- 
chains  as  a  rule  are  not  much  used  in  music. 


CHAPTER    III. 


THE  SCALE  AS  A  TONE-CHAIN. 

1.  We  will  now  begin  experiments  with  the  simplest  tone-chain,  the 
Scale  After  man  began  to  invent  melodies,  he  also  settled  the  propor- 
tions of  the  tones  and  the  forms  of  scales.  The  first  scale,  thus  con- 
structed doubtless  was  the  five  toned  or  pentatonic  scale. 


r=3=3 


■0- 


IS 


■v   J.    * — *- 

It  is  a  scale  that  has  no  half  steps,  and  is,  therefore,  easiest  sung.  In 
the  course  of  time  as  man  became  more  cultivated,  he  learned  also  to 
distinguish  half  steps,  and  the  places  between  the  3d  and  5th,  as  well  as 
between  the  6th  and  8th  were  readily  filled  up.  This  gave  us  the  dia- 
tonic scale,  the  simplest  tone-chaiu  we  can  devise.  This  we  will  accept 
as  the  one  best  suited  to  experiment  with. 

2.  We  might  use  the  minor  as  well  as  the  major  scale  as  the  basis  of 
Our  operations,  for  all  melodies  must  either  be  major  or  minor.  But  we 
will  confine  ourselves  to  the  major  scale,  for  as  we  aim  mainly  at  form,  it 
matters  not  so  much  which  scale  we  use. 

3.  The  diatonic  major  scale,  when  viewed  as  a  tone-chain  is  perfectly 

Satisfactory  to  our  feelings.     If  we  write  tone-chains  begining  and  ending 
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on  other  tones  than  the  tonic  and  the  octave,  they  will  prove  less  satisfac- 
tory to  our  ear. 


-, —  — P 


--*•*-*- 


Even  if  we  begin  tone-chains  with  the  tonic  and  let  them  end  on  other 
tones  than  the  octave,  they  are  unsatisfactory. 


The  same  also  applies  to  tone- chains,  which  close  on  the  octave  of  the 
tonic,  but  begin  on  other  tones  than  the  tonic. 


j  j  j  j  ■  mhi 


4.  The  tone-chain  beginning  with  the  tonic  and  ending  with  its  octave, 
is  the  one  satisfactory  to  our  ear.  It  begins  with  the  touic  representing 
repose,  then  moves  through  the  entire  tone  series,  and  comes  to  repose 
again  on  the  octave.  We  have  a  positive  satisfactory  starting-point.next 
we  move  through  a  perfect  tone-chain  and  close  upon  a  tone  that  affords 
as  rest. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


THE  FORMATION  OF  PERIODS. 

1.  Although  the  scale,  beginning  with  the  tonic  and  ending  with  the 
octave,  has  given  us  satisfaction  in  one  respect,  in  another  it  does  not. 
As  the  scale  appears  in  the  above  example  one  note  is  as  long  as  the 
other,  and  all  are  alike  strong.  Our  nature  demands  more  variety  and 
change.  It  seeks  a  distinction  in  light  and  heavy  time.  Even  when  we 
march  we  lay  stress  upon  the  first  step,  and  mark  it  for  soldiers  with  a 
stroke  of  the  drum.  When  speaking  we  accent  certain  words  and  syll- 
ables. "Were  we  to  give  all  syllables  a  like  accent,  were  we  to  make  them 
alike  long,  our  mode  ot  speaking  would  become  wearisome  and  monoton- 
ous, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  us. 

2.  In  order,  therefore,  to  bring  variety,  a  change  of  heavy  and  light 
into  the  scale,  we  will  accent  every  other  tone  beginning  with  the  first : 
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This  produces  more  variety,  for  we  have  now  an  acceuted  note  succeeded 
by  an   unaccented  one.     This  produces  light  and  shadow,  or  rhythm. 

3.  As  there  are  groups  of  two  throughout  the  scale,  that  is,  groups  of 
one  accented  and  one  unaccented  note,  we  may  as  well  divide  them  in 
that  manner  by  barlines,  whereby  we  obtain  the  measure,  with  its  sim- 
plest, or  two-fourth  time. 

A  A  A  A 


=J 


m 


There  are  other  kinds  of  time,  but  we  will  use  the  simplest  at  present. 

4.  It  is  plain  from  the  foregoing,  that  melody  alone  is  not  sufficient 
to  satisfy  our  ear.  It  has  been  plainly  demonstrated,  that  accent  and 
rhythm  are  necessary  for  music.  A  melody  may  exist,  but  if  it  Le  devoid 
of  rhythm,  if  accent  be  lacking,  it  is  devoid  of  life  and  fails  to  make  an 
impression. 

5.  We  are  so  constituted  that  a  regular  repetition  of  light  and  heavy 
time  is  agreeable  to  the  senses.  Yes,  a  writer  says,  that  the  higher  a 
man's  musical  faculties,  the  more  delicate  and  acute,  and  prominent  is 
his  sense  of  rhythm. 

6.  Rhythm,  being  such  an  important  element  of  music,  it  must  be  said 
that  it  is  also  its  lowest  element.  The  more  prominent  rhythm  becomes, 
the  more  the  sensual  elements  of  music  steps  to  the  foreground.  Rhythm 
should  not  become  the  absorbing  element  of  a  piece  of  music,  neither 
should  it  be  weak. 

7.  When  examining  ohe  above  example,  we  still  find  defects.  While 
it  begins  well,  it  ends  rather  unsatisfactorily  in  the  light  time.  We  would 
prefer  to  have  the  scale  end  on  heavy  time.  This  rule,  namely,  to  end  a 
piece  on  heavy  time  generally  holds  good  in  music,  and  the  student 
should  observe  it  for  the  present  at  least,  until  he  has  more  experience, 
and  will  have  heard  of  certain  musical  forms,  which  close  on  light  time. 
We  will  now  arrange  the  tone-chain  in  such  a  manner  that  the  heavy 
time  comes  on  the  last  beat. 
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8.  We  have  gained  what  we  aimed  at,  namely,  our  tone-chain  ends 
on  heavy  time,  but  by  this  arrrngement,  we  caused  it  to  begin  on  the 
light  beat  or  up  time.  Musicians  call  this  Arsis,  that  is  the  light  part 
of  a  measure  in  contradistinction  to  Thesis  the  heavy  time.  We  call  it 
up  time,  because  in  beating  time,  the  hand  moves  upwards  when  playing 
this  note.  The  value  of  the  note  falling  on  up  time  is  always  deducted 
from  the  last  measure  of  the  piece  of  music. 

9.  The  above  arrangement  of  the  tone-chain  is  in  so  far  satisfactory  that 
it  closes  on  heavy  time.  It  would,  however,  be  still  more  pleasing  if  it 
would  begin  on  the  same  part  of  a  measure.  We  will  now  endeavor  to 
arrange  it  so  that  both  the  beginning  and  the  ending  shall  fall  on  heavy 
time. 


n      A A_ A_ 


We  must  devote  the  last  measure  to  the  last  note  of  our  tone-chain,  next 
we  give  each  of  the  first  two  measures  two  tones.  This  leaves  us  three 
notes,  but  only  one  measure  to  put  them  in.  Two  of  these  notes  will 
have,  therefore,  to  be  written  as  eighth  notes. 

A  A  A 

erne 

10.  By  this  arrangement  we  have  gained  a  still  higher  degree  of  per- 
fection. 1.  The  tone-series  begins  and  closes  ou  heavy  time.  2.  As  it 
approaches  the  eud,  the  speed  increases,  the  exaltation  is  hightened,  and 
the  note  of  rest  sets  in  more  effectively.  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  positive  rule,  that  all  melodies  should  begin  on  heavy  time, 
no  more  than  poetry  should  necessarily  begin  with  a  heavy  syllable. 

11.  Having  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  scale  in  an 
ascending  form,  we  will  endeavor  to  write  the  descending  scale  in  a  simi- 
lar style. 

A  A  A 
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i 


spipil 
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Neither  of  these  scales  are  complete  in  themselves.     We  will  now  place 
them  by  the  side  of  each  other, 


Phrase. 


I  ~w~  Section.  a         Section.  a  Section.  a     Section. 

whereby  we  obtain  a  perfect  whole,  complete  in  itself. 

12.  Such  a  whole,  with  a  satisfactory  beginning  and  ending,  express- 
ing a  musical  idea,  is  called  a  period.  The  two  parts  of  which  it  consists, 
are  each  called  &  phrase,  while  the  smaller  parts  are  called  sections.  Each 
phrase  consists  of  two  sections,  while  the  period  consists  of  two  phrases. 
A.  period  is,  therefore,  a  musical  whole,  which  consists  of  smaller  musicaJ 
forms,  which  in  themselves  express  no  complete  idea,  but  which,  if  con- 
nected express  an  idea. 

13.  As  language  consists  of  sentences,  so  all  music  consists  of 
periods,  which  placed  by  the  side  of  each  other  make    a  whole. 

These  several  parts  must  be  artistically  welded  together  so  that  the 
successive  periods  appear  as  one  continuous  melody  as  one  thought.  As  a 
good  speaker  notices  the  close  of  sentences  in  his  speech,  so  the  musician 
should  notice  the  close  of  periods.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  the  student  should  analyze  music,  and  mark  the  several  peri- 
ods. It  will  be  easiest  for  him  to  first  take  plain  music  to  read  such  as 
dances  and  songs,  Afterwards  he  may  also  analyze  the  Rondo  and  the 
Sonate.  The  above  period  has  eight  measures,  there  may,  however  be 
periods  of  sixteen  measures,  and  other  forms  of  which  we  shall  hereafter 
hear.  For  the  present  we  will  recognize  the  eight  measure  period  as  tb* 
one  best  adapted  to  our  wants. 

CHAPTER    V. 


THE  MOTIVE  OR  DESIGN. 

1.  Having  learned  how  periods  are  constructed,  we  will  next  consider 
the  means  that  are  necessary  for  their  construction.  In  order  to  forn 
periods,  we  must  select  motives  or  designs,  and  change  or  imitate  then? 
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A  design  is  a  short  combination,  of  tones,  as  for  instance  the  following : 


E3 


Se 


m 


2.  This  design  we  will  now  imitate,  forming  by  this  means  a  perfect 
period  of  eight  measures.  The  student  will  observe,  that  the  above  de- 
sign is  the  idea,  so  to  speak,  out  of  which  the  whole  period  will  be  devel- 
oped. It  is  the  theme  which  the  musical  writer  uses,  and  this  style  of 
writing  is  called  by  musicians  thematic  work.  The  imitations  a»  given 
below  are  so  simple,  that  the  student  can  readily  observe  how  the  design 
repeats  itself  in  the  several  measures.  In  order  that  the  pupil  may  plainly 
see  the  work  before  him,  we  will  here  give  the  eight  measured  period  form, 
with  the  first  measure  filled  with  the  design  : 


i 
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E 
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3.  The  imitations  which  we  first  employ  consist  of  writing  the  design 
on  higher  or  lower  places  of  the  staff,  giving  both  the  phrase  and  period 
their  proper  endings.  These  imitations  should  be  so  connected  that  the 
several  measures  of  the  period  appear  like  one  continuous  whole.  We 
should  also  bear  in  mind  the  rule  which  tells  us  to  close  the  phrase  on  one 
of  the  tones  belonging  to  the  Dominant  chord,  while  the  whole  period 
should  be  closed  upon  the  tonic  C\  The  imitations  which  we  here  employ 
are  not  the  only  ones  that  can  be  used.  There  are  many  other  forms  of 
imitation  but  of  these  we  shall  speak  in  another  place.  We  will  now 
fill  out  the  empty  measures. 

j  Period.  1 

I  I  Phrase.  V  Phrase.^.  "j  | 

I  I  Design,    J>  Design.  ^ 
Section. 


Section. 


Section. 


Section. 


4.  We  have  seen  that  the  period  consists  of  phrases  and  sections — we 
will  now  have  to  recognize  a  still  smaller  division,  namely,  the  design. 
Our  musical  composition  will,  therefore,  consist  of:    Pc:iods,   Phrases, 


Sections  and  Designs. 


io8 
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5.  la  order  to  make  a  lesson  still  more  plain  we  will  select  another 
motive  or  design.  We  will  cause  it  to  differ  from  the  first  in  so  far,  that 
it  begins  with  up  time.  Designs  do  not  always  begin  or  end  in  one 
measure.  They  sometimes  begin  in  one  and  end  in  another  measure,  or 
they  may  cover  two  entire  measures.  In  such  a  case  the  period  consists 
usually  of  sixteen  measures  instead  of  eight.  A  design. which  begins  in 
one  measure  and  ends  in  another  is  called  incomplete.  The  following  is 
such  a  design  : 


Hisi^a 


We  will  again  lay  out  the  form  and  then  write  out  the  period. 


* 


1=1=1 


miwn 


The  following  is  the  period  which  we  obtain  from  this  design. 


Period. 

"V" 


Phrase 


Phrase.  ^ . 


n 


ii 


Observe  that  we  again  closed  the  first  phrase  upon  one  of  the  tones  be- 
longing to  4lie  Dominant  chord,  while  the  period  itself  ends  upon  the 
tonic, 

6#     We  will  now  build  a  period  out  of  a  design  that  covers  two  meas- 
ures.    The  following  is  the  design  : 

-«2 6h 
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Such  a  design  is  called  a  compounded  design  in  contra  distinction  to  the 
single,  the  kind  which  we  have  hitherto  used.  The  period  which  we 
build  upon  such  a  design  fills  sixteen  measures. 
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Period. 


Phrase. 
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I  Design.        _|  gection ^ 


Section. 


Period. 


Phrase. 
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Section. 


JL 


Section. 


7.     We  will  next  give  a  few  periods  selected  from  the  works  of  th 
masters : 

Beethoven. 


®mmmm^=^^^£^m 
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Beethoven. 

-ft    *■   JL   *..Jt   4L    +_^ 


&i=^l^giiig^=i=^s: 
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Mozart. 


Egj^^j^EI^B 
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Mozart. 


SUS^^^^f:^^^^^^ 


The  above  examples,  taken  from  the  works  c»f  Beethoven  and  Mozart 
are  not  introduced  so  much  as  an  illustration  of  the  simple  f*rm  of  imit- 
ation which  we  have  hitherto  used,  as  to  show  to  the  student  that  the 
masters  have  observed  the  periodic  form  in  all  iis  regularity.  The  stu- 
dent will  now  study  works  by  the  masters,  and  endeavor  to  find  as  many 
perio  Is  as  possible.  This  exercise  will  at  the  same  time  give  him  a  clearer 
insight  into  these  works,  and  will  enable  him  to  perform  them  with  better 
understanding. 

8.  In  order  to  write  periods,  the  student  must  first  search  for  good  de- 
signs or  motives.  Any  small  series  of  tones,  suited  for  repetition,  may 
auswer  as  a  design.     We  will  here  give  a  few  : 

Exercise  1 .     Write  a  number  of  designs  : 

9.  The  student  should  be  diligent  in  searching  for  designs,  for  they 
are  germs  of  future  compositions.  He  will  do  w"ell  to  carry  music-paper 
with  him,  so  as  to  note  down  any  designs  that  may  occur  to  hirn,  for 
they  often  come  suddenly,  and  as  quickly  pass  away  again  never  to  re- 
turn. The  greatest  composers  were  careful  about  these  fugitive  thoughts 
and  noted  them  down  instantly. 

10.  With  a  few  general  remarks  we  will  close  this  chapter.  In  work- 
ing out  designs,  avoid  everything  that  is  awkward,  or  that  does  not 
please  the  ear.  The  best  test  of  the  value  of  your  musical  work  \s  to 
sing  it.  If  it  is  not  easily  sung,  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  the  period 
lacks  melodious  flow.  Young  students  of  musical  composition  are  unduly 
afraid  of  writing  something  that  sounds  like  the  works  of  others,  their 
first  aim  is  at  originality.  Hence,  they  often  produce  musical  deformi- 
ties, and  many  a  melody  is  made  to  limp  or  to  look  lopsided  for  origin 
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aUty's  sake.  We  would  say  to  all  such  :  Be  natural,  do  not  worry  yourself 
for  fear  you  might  write  something  tbat  sounds  like  the  idea  of  another. 
Write  down  your  thoughts  as  they  occur  to  }'ou,  and  rest  assured,  that, 
if  you  posess  talent  or  genius,  in  due  time  your  own  originality  will  man- 
ifest itself  in  your  musical  composition. 

Exercise  2.     Work  your  designs  into  periods. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


FORMS  OF  IMITATION. 

The  style  of  imitation  employed  in  the  preceding  periods  was  of  the 
plainest  kind.  There  is  an  almost  endless  number  of  ways  of  imitating 
a  design,  a  few  of  which  we  will  now  mention.     They  are  : 

1.     Transposition. 


<&——- 


#-*- 


j^^-^fcJzjzzJb 


The  student  will  observe  that  the  design  is  not  changed,  but  is  simply 
repeated  on  different  degrees  of  the  staff.  This  is  the  means  employed 
in  building  the  periods  of  the  5th  Chapter. 

2.     Expansion  . 


E^lglSlilS^^Si 


The  design  which  was  orignially  1,  3,  5,  is  imitated  by  1,  4,  6,  then  by 
1,  5,  7. 

3.     Contraction. 
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The  design  is  1,  8,  9,  8,  8 — the  next  imitation  is  1,7,  8,  7,  7,  then  1, 
6,  7,  6,  6. 

4.  Augmentation. 

Original.  Augmented. 

The  process  here  employed  is  that  of  doubling  the  value  of  the  notes, 
thereby  spreading  the  design  over  double  the  space  it  occupied  before. 

5.  Diminution. 

Original.  Diminished. 

Here  the  design  has  been  repeated  in  notes  of  one  half  the  value  ot 
those  employed  in  the  design. 

6.  Repetition. 
Design.  Repetition. 


I— *• »— ^-^F f-f-~*  Y'-# 


^•x£ 


The  design  has  two  distinct  parts  each  of  which  has  been  repeated — 
whereby  the  design  was  made  to  fill  two  measures  instead  of  one. 

7.    Omission 

Design.  Omission. 


b^^f^^^t^=i=^  r^_U-g^ 


Omission. 


$^=^^£^^ii^^l&S 


The  student  will  observe  that  in  each  succeeding  measure,  additional 
notes  of  the  design  have  been  omitted,  whereby  its  form  has  beea 
changed. 

8.    Changing  the  order  of  tones. 
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Design 


Changes 


Design. 


Changes. 


The  order  of  the  tones  of  the  design  are  5,  4,  2,  5,  3,  1,  observp  they 
are  changed  into  5,  2,  4,  3,  5,  1,  etc. 

9.     Reversing  of  the  order  of  toues. 


-*— *- 


M 


The  design  begins  low  and  ascends,  while  in  the  imitation  it  begins 
high  and  descends. 

10.     Combining  parts  of  different  designs. 

First  design.       Second  design.  Combination. 


^^^^^m^^^^0 


The  student  can  readily  see  how  the  first  two  tones  of  the  first  measure 
and  the  first  two  of  the  Mrd  have  been  combined,  In  the  last  two  mea- 
sures, we  -ee  ihe  ast  three  notes  of  the  second  design  and  the  first  two  of 
the  first  design  combined. 


11.    By  inversion. 

Design.  Inversed. 


Design. 


Inversed. 


m&m 
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No  explanation  is  needed,  for  the  inversion  is  plainly  seen. 

Several  of  the  ways  here  given  are  generally  employed  in  oue>  period 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  following : 

Design,  transposed  &  inverted,     reversed,  transposed  &  reversed, 


i*4 
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lengthened  by  transposed  repetition  and  inversion. 


IS 


£1==^* 


Transposed, 


inverted  and  lengthened. 


— E ^£=iz^:c 
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s 


^£fesagalg^gj=gi 


Exercise  4.  Write  designs  and  enlarge  them  by  employing  the  above 
means. 

No  rules  can  be  given  when  to  employ  the  one  mode  and  when  the 
other,  or  when  two  or  three  or  more  should  be  combined.  The  pupil  of 
taste  will  quickly  see  which  means  are  the  best,  and  which  are  most 
effectually  combined. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


CHANGING  THE  PERIODIC  FORM. 

1.  All  the  periods  we  have  thus  far  built,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
contained  eight  measures.  Periods  as  a  rule  have  four,  eight  or  sixteen 
measures,  yet  they  may  also  contain  six,  ten,  twelve  and  more.  While 
most  periods  have  an  even  number  of  measures,  some  have  an  uneven 
number.  The  periodic  form,  as  will  be  plain  from  the  above,  is  capable 
of  many  changes.     We  will  now  illustrate  this  with  a  few  examples. 

2.  In  the  previous  chapter,  under  the  head  of  augmentation  and  dimi- 
nution, we  have  shown  how  a  design  may  be  written  with  notes  of  larger 
or  smaller  value.    The  following  period  contains  sixteen  measures  which 


i?EE3EEE£EEE=EFJ 


we  will  reduce  to  one  of  eight  measures.  This  we  accomplish  without 
change  of  time,  simply  by  representing  the  mu&ic  in  notes  of  smaller 
value. 
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3.     We  will  next  give  a  period  of  four  measures,  which  we  will  change 
into  one  of  eight. 


In  order  to  bring  this  about,  we  must  change  the  time  of  the  period 
from  6  8  to  3  8,  while  the  value  of  the  notes  continues  to  be  the  same. 

4.  It  is  plain  from  the  foregoing,  that  a  period  can  be  written  with 
eight  or  sixteen,  with  four  or  eight  measures,  etc.  When  playing  the 
first  period,  namely  that  of  sixteen  measures,  and  afterwards  the  one  cf 
eight,  it  will  be  found  that  the  first  mode  of  writing  gives  the  melody  a 
broader  character.  No  positive  ride  can  be  given  concerning  the  number 
of  measures  a  period  should  contain.  Much  depends  upon  the  charactei 
of  the  design. 

5.  It  has  been  said  that  most  periods  have  an  even  number  of  mea- 
sures, but  that  there  are  periods  which  contain  an  uneven  number.  The 
following  specimen  is  taken  from  one  of  dementi's  Sonatas.  It  contains 
hut  fifteen  measures. 

i.  2.  3.  4.  5. 


^^wi 


;=^- 


u6 
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Observe  that  the  eighth  measure  is  also  marked  one.  This  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  measure  which  closes  the  first  period,  is  also  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second.  This  measure  must,  therefore,  be  counted  as  two, 
bjr  which  process  we  obtain  the  regular  sixteen  measures.  We  will  now 
write  the  above  as  if  containing  sixteen  measures. 

I.  2-  3-  4 


M 


*  T-# 


fm^mtm^m^^ 


^0: 

6. 


iEEEEEEET^ 


Tltt 

r  t-a 


i 


When  playing  the  above  two  writings  of  Clementi's  periods  it  will  be 
found  that  the  first  is  the  best,  having  more  flow  and  better  connection. 

6.     In  the  above  periods,  one  measure  is  lacking,  while  in  the  followiug 
•pecimen  there  seem  to  be  too  many. 

2. 
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Observe  two  measures  which  are  not  numbered.  These  should  not  be 
counted  as  belongiug  to  the  period,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  a  mere 
link,  connecting  the  two  parts. 

7.     A  period  may  be  cut  short  by  rests.     In  such  a  case  the  measure 
without  notes  is  to  be  counted  as  part  of  the  period, 
czflbj—^r-, =» r-n— -i—. .    .       0* 


;ee^ 


z± 


-F — 0- 


i 


Jh. 


lE^fefes^lJ^y 


-0 — 


t 0*4      0—W 

ta** ^ — 


^^^m^^m^m 


After  the  rest  a  new  period  begins. 

8.     Periods  may  be  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  few  measures  at 
the  close.     These  may  be  developed  out  of  the  design,  as  is  the  case  in 


the  following  illustration 


#-# 


Or,  they  may  be  a  mere  repetition  of  the  last  measures  of  the  design, 
^ee  below : 

*"    -# 0. rF— # 0. 


§— fj ^n p# *■*-, n 1 — n F F rF — 0 0 , 
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9.  A  period  may  also  be  preceded  by  a  number  of  measures,  contain- 
ing either  a  melodic  phrase,  or  simply  a  number  of  chords.  Such  phrases 
or  chord-chains  usually  close  on  the  dominant  chord  so  as  to  prepare  for 
the  begiuniug  of  tlie  first  period  ou  the  tonic. 

Ej3^-|TtfJFfFg3T3-TT7TT=^ 


— «—  E-* — » — 9 — j— *  t-g      ±    BE* — • — • — --  fl 


Such  tone-chains  preceding  the  beginning  of  a  piece  must  be  regarded 
is  introductions,  and  not  as  parts  of  periods. 

10.  In  the  above  illustration  the  introduction  contains  only  four  mea- 
sures. There  is  no  rule  as  regards  the  length  of  introductions,  except 
that  they  should  not  be  out  of  proportion  with  the  piece  itself.  The 
larger  the  piece,  the  larger  may  also  the  introduction  be,  and  vice  versa. 

We  have  given  only  a  limited  number  of  illustrations  and  changes. 
The  student  should  search  in  music  for  similar  irregularities. 

Exercise  5.     Write  imitations  of  the  above  examples. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


COMBINATION  OP  PERIODS. 

1.  Having  learned  how  to  develop  periods  out  of  designs,  we  will 
oow  connect  periods  iuto  one  continuous  whole.  We  shall  simply  place 
them  by  the  side  of  each  other  without  any  melodic  connection.  If  we 
were  to  place  a  series  of  periods  all  written  in  the  same  key  by  the  side 
of  each  other,  they  would  sound  monotonous.  And,  were  we  even  to 
change  the  keys*  but  retain  the  same  design,  the  whole  would  still  be 
wearying  to  the  ear.  The  student  must,  therefore,  aim  at  variety  in  his 
musical  compositions.  If  we  write  a  period  in  the  key  of  C,  the  most 
natural  and  the  simplest  way  is  to  write  the  next  period  in  one  of  the  at- 
tendant harmonies,  either  F  or  G.  We  might  also  write  the  second 
period  in  the  relative  minor  key  of  C.  After  having  thus  placed  two 
periods  by  the  side  of  each  other,  it  will  be  found  that  our  feelings  de- 
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mand  to  hear  the  first  period  again,  as  the  close  of  the  whole.  This  feel- 
ing is  based  upon  the  desire  to  close  in  the  same  key  in  which  we  began, 
and  upon  our  sense  of  symmetry  which  demands  that  the  first  period 
should  be  repeated, 

2.  We  have,  therefore,  the  following  repetition  or  succession  of  periods 
which  we  will  call  a  form.  C,  G,  C  or  C,  A  minor,  C.  Such  a  succes- 
sion of  periods  is  called  the  Song  form,  because  the  simplest  songs  have 
this  form. 

The  student  might  ask  why  should  the  first  period  be  repeated,  and 
why  would  not  a  third  period  upon  a  new  design  answer  just  as  well? 
The  reason  is  very  simple.  We  have  already  indicated  that  our  sense  of 
symmetry  demands  such  a  repetition,  but  there  is  another  and  a  very  im- 
portant reason.  If  we  were  to  place  three  different  periods  by  the  side 
of  each  other,  we  would  have  too  much  variety,  none  of  tli.  three  periods 
would  stand  prominently  enough  out  as  the  principle  one,  and  our  ear 
would,  so  to  speak,  lack  a  point  of  rest.  The  first  and  third  periods, 
therefore,  are  rest,  while  the  second  is  motion. 

3.  We  will  now  select  two  designs,  one  for  each  of  Mi    periods  : 

1.  2. 

The  student  will  observe  that  these  two  designs  differ  from  each  other 
in  key  and  in  dimensions.  The  first  is  a  simple,  the  second  is  a  com- 
pounded design.  The  first  is  lively,  the  second  is  broader  and  perhaps 
more  expressive.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  work  out  these  designs  accord- 
in^  to  the  above  form  : 


1 L, \^0 LI mS. — X 39 1 '  I  \_0- 
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4.  Observe  we  have  introduced  into  the  second  period  a  new  feature, 
namely,  we  connected  it  with  the  third,  through  tones  belonging  to  the 
dominant  chord,  which  lead  into  the  tone  of  the  last  period,  so  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  perfect  close.  By  this  means  the  whole  has  gained  in 
roundness  and  flow.  We  might  now  also  write  a  succession  of  periods 
in  C,  A  minor,  C,  but  as  the  student  has  only  to  deal  with  the  form,  and 
as  it  is  now  perfectly  plain,  we  omit  further  illustrations  of  new  forms. 

Exercise  6.  Write  periods  in  C,  G,  C, — in  C,  A  minor,  C  and  C, — A 
flat,  C. 

5.  We  will  now  proceed  to  add  another  period,  namely,  one  in  the 
key  of  F.  By  this  means  we  gain  an  additional  eight  measures,  and, 
as  the  first  period  is  to  be  repeated  once  more  after  the  last  period,  we 
have  a  form  containing  forty  -six  measures. 

C8,    G8,     C8,    F8,     C8.  G8,    C8. 
We  might  have  written  the  form  in  this  wise : 

C8,    G8,    C8,     A  minor,    C8. 
but  we  perfer  the  above  as  best  suited  to  our  purposes  now. 

Having  to  write  a  new  period  we  must  also  have  a  new  design.  We 
will  endeavor  to  let  it  differ  from  the  other  two.  We  will  select  the  fol- 
lowing : 

mm 


The  design  worked  out  gives  us  a  period  about  like  this 


~*£<t  ± 
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This  period  is  to  follow  immediate!}'  after  the  above  three,  and  it  is  to 
be  followed  again  by  the  period  in  C,  which  we  will  not  write  out  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  space. 

6.  Having  introduced  periods  on  the  tonic,  the  dominant  and  sub- 
dominant,  we  will  still  further  enlarge  our  musical  composition  by  addiug 
a  period  in  minor.  All  our  periods,  thus  far,  have  been  in  major,  one  in 
minor  will,  therefore,  be  welcome  to  the  ear.  By  the  introduction  of  a 
period  in  minor,  we  have  gained  the  following  form : 

C8— G8  -C8— F8-C8— A  minor-  C8— F8— C9— G8— C8 
giving  us  in  all  eighty-eight  measures. 

We  will  now  select  a  design  in  A  minor.  The  following  suits  our  pur- 
poses : 


i 


IjI-rJf  i-H 


This  worked  out  as  a  period  gives  us  a  period  like  this : 


.7  We  will  not  for  the  present  write  ail  the  periods,  the  student,  how 
ever,  should  do  so,  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  various  periods  follow  each  other. 

8.  We  will  now  let  the  whole  be  preceded  by  a  few  measures.  The 
following  answers  as  an  introduction, 


3 


j     q  j9_Hg 


i=H 


for  it  is  brief,  well  marked  in  rhythm,  and  closes  upon  the  dominant 
We  will  next  add  a  few  measures  at  the  close,  developing  them  out  of 


the  design. 


IgiH: 


5 


j-^-^j^^cr}:-?     fj  , 


fl 
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This  gives  the  whole  a  good  beginning  aud  a  decided  close,  two  quali- 
ties, which  are  always  very  desirable  for  any  composition. 

9.     When  examining  the  following  form  : 

Intr.  2.  C8,  G6,  C8,  F8,  C8  A  minor  8.  C8,  F8,  C8,  G8,  C8,  close  4. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  one  in  A  minor  is  the  central  period  around 
which  the  other  periods  are  grouped  in  regular  order.  It  will  be  further 
observed,  that  the  period  in  C  which  is  the  tonic,  appears  six  times,  which 
is  too  frequently.  We  will,  therefore,  condense  the  whole,  by  letting  a 
period  in  D  minor  follow  that  of  F  major,  which  are  relative  major  and 
minor  keys.  By  this  means  we  avoid  twice  the  period  of  C.  This  gives 
us  more  variety,  The  following  form  will  explain  fully  what  we  mean  : 
Iutr.  2.     C8,  G8,  C8,  F8,  D  minor  8,  F8,  C8,  G8,  C8,  Close  4. 

We  will  substitute  another  design  in  place  of  the  one  in  A  minor : 


Let  us  now  write  out  the  whole  piece  according  to  the  above  form : 
Intro.  Air 


m^ 


mm 


Igpiiillii^ll 
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SE 
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Though  we  have  taken  the  period  in  C  twice  less  than  in  the  preceding 
form,  we  find  that  the  tonic  is  heard  often  enough. 

The  above  succession  of  periods  has  not  been  introduced  on  account  of 
its  musical  value,  but  simply  to  illustrate  the  form.  The  student  will 
now  imitate  it,  and  when  master  of  this,  he  will  invent  new  ones. 

It  is  essential  that  the  student  should  thoroughly  master  the  form,  as 
the  mould  wherein  to  cast  his  musical  ideas,  for  no  matter  how  good  his 
ideas  may  be,  it  the  form  is  faulty,  his  work  will  be  found  lacking  in 
beauty. 

Form,  like  the  law,  is  a  hindrance  or  oppression  only  to  evil  doers- 
As  the  law  does  not  rob  the  well  disposed  citizen  of  his  rights  and  privi- 
leges, he  being  disposed  to  do  right,  and  is,  therefore,  a  free  man  under 
the  law,  so  the  well  educated  musician  is  not  oppressed  or  shackled  in 
his  work  by  the  law  of  theory  or  by  the  form,  for  if  his  taste  is  correct, 
his  work  will  be  written  is  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  in  musical 
compositions.  All  musical  laws  are,  or  at  least  are  supposed  to  be, based 
upon  principles  of  aesthetics. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  forms.  In  fact  no  two  pieces  have  entirely 
the  same  form.  While  the  works  of  the  old  masters  are  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  and  perfectness  of  their  forms,  the  masters  of  to-day  are  con- 
stantly inventing  new  combinations  of  periods.  The  student  will  find  it 
profitable  to  study  the  forms  of  pieces,  both  by  the  old  and  the  modern 
masters. 

10.  Real  art  work  is  the  inspiration  of  tjie  hour.  The  pupil  however 
should  not  wait  for  such  divine  illuminations,  but  should  go  to  work 
systematically  and  studiously  whenever  called  upon  to  uo  so. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


COMPOSITION  OF  MARCHES  AND  DANCE-TUNES 

1.  Every  dance  has  its  own  peculiar  rhythm,  which  gives  it  its  chnr 
acter.      The  writer  of  dance   music   must   thoroughly  understand  this 

rhythm, more  than  that,  he  must  be  able  to  express  it  in  pleasing  melodies, 
for  0  goodrhythmand  a  pleasing  melody  are  the  ingredients  of  a  pood 
dance.  Dance  music  partakes  more  or  less  of  a  sensual  nature,  for  all 
the  dance  is  not  beneath  the  attention  of  genius.  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
Weber,  Chopin  and  others  have  used  the  clance  form  for  the  expression 
of  their  musical  ideas,  while  men  like  the  two  Strausses,  Lanner,  Gungle, 
Labitzky  and  others  have  become  famous  as  composers  of  dance  music. 

2.  We  have  chosen  the  dance  for  the  student's  first  independent  work, 
because  he  learns,  thereby,  to  write  singable  melodies,  whiie  ou  the  other 
hand  his  rhythmical  sense  will  be  well  developed.  Moreover  the  form 
itself  is  simple  and  easily  understood.  We  shall  speak  of  the  March,  the 
Waltz,  the  Menuet,  the  Polka,  the  Schottish,  the  Galop  and  the  Polo- 
nnise.  There  are  other  dance-forms,  such  as  the  Mazurka,  Polka  Mazurka, 
the  Redowa,  the  Gavotte,  the  Quadrille,  etc.,  but  the  limited  size  of  this 
volume  forbids  us  speaking  of  all  these. 

3.  The  March  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  walking  of  masses. 
There  being  but  two  steps,  namely,  right  and  left,  it  would  naturally 
follow  that  the  March  should  be  written  in  two-fourth  time.  This  mea- 
sure is  however  too  small  to  admit  of  larger  designs,  heuce  Marches  are 
generally  written  in  four-fourth  time. 

Marches  have  also  been  written  in  six-eighth  time.  While  we  regard 
and  fully  appreciate  the  difference  between  six-eighth  and  two-fourth 
time, 


^ 
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it  must,  nevertheless,  be  acknowledged  that  as  far  as  the  practical  ef- 
fects of  both  rhythms  on  marching  are  concerned,  they  are  the  same. 
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4.  While  the  general  characteristics  of  all  Marches  are  the  same, 
there  is  found  among  them  great  variety  of  rhythms  and  forms.  The  fol- 
lowing doubtless  is  the  simplest  March  rhythm : 

E  J   |  J     J      J      J     I 

We  will  add  a  few  specimens  of  more  varied  and  complicated  March 
rhythms : 

J    d  l  A  d-d    d  d-d     ■ 

e  H4  I  i         rj-i  j         ml 

^  d  d  d  ■  4  d  d  d  d  d  d  d  ■ 

v-     d-d  *  d    did    d    d    d  d  4    d     ■ 

Many  more  such  rhythmical  forms  might  be  added  but  these  must  suf- 
fice. 

5.  The  March  breathes  a  warlike  spirit,  even  the  Funeral  March  has  a 
military  character.  This  March  should  be  dignified,  brilliant  and  full 
sounding.  Its  rhythm  should  always  be  well  marked.  The  middle  part, 
or  third  period  usually  called  the  Trio,  may  be  of  a  gentler  and  more 
melodious  nature,  while  the  Finale  should  always  be  brilliant  and  highly 
effective.  In  order  to  mark  the  melody  well,  it  is  generally  played  in 
octaves  or  accompanied  with  chords.  As  a  change,  the  melody  may  be 
given  to  the  middle  voices  or  the  bass. 

Marches  are  used  for  all  manner  of  occasions,  such  as  parades,  drills, 
triumphant  processions,  weddings,  funerals,  etc.,  and  the  composer  should 
always  bear  in  mind  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  composition. 

6.  The  March  form  has  been  used  by  many  noted  composers,  and  by 
ihem  it  has  been  frequently  put  upon  the  stage.  We  will  only  mention 
Meyerbeer's  Coronation  March,  Mendelssohn's  Wedding  March,  Mozart's 
March  from  Titus,  Beethoven's  March  from  Fidelio,  Wagner's  March  in 
Tanuhauser,  Gounod's  March  in  Faust,  etc.  The  March  has  also  been 
worthy  of  a  place  in  Symphonies  and  Sonatas.  Beethoven's  Eroica  and 
Raff's  Leonora  illustrate  this.  Yes,  even  the  last  part  of  the  immortal 
fifth  Symphony  by  Beethoven,  is  a  sort  of  an  idealized  March.  In  Bee- 
thoven's Sonata,  Op.  26,  and  Chopin's  Op.  35,  we  find  Funeral  Marches. 
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Schubert's  Marches  are  famous  and  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  orches- 
tral arrangemeuts  by  other  composers.  Aside  from  this,  masters  like 
Strauss,  Gungle,  Faust  and  Labitzky,  have  given  us  Military  Marches, 
productions  of  lesser  importance,  for  all  worthy  of  the  student's  atten- 
tion. 

7.  While  the  March  should  be  rich  in  melody,  great  strength  should 
also  lie  in  the  harmonic  accompaniment.  Of  this  we  shall  treat  in  an- 
other chapter.  Doubtless  the  student  when  writing  Marches,  will  at  the 
same  time  hear  or  play  the  accompaniment,  but  we  would  advise  him  for 
the  present  simply  to  write  the  melody. 

Exercise  7.  Write  a  variety  of  March  melodies  after  the  form  given 
in  the  previous  chapters. 

Exercise  8.     Devise  new  forms  and  write  Marches  in  them. 

8.  The  Waltz  has  a  very  different  rhythm  from  the  March.  In  the 
latter  everything  must  be  sharply  denned,  the  whole  must  be  energetic 
and  warlike,  in  the  former  however  there  is  a  freer  flow  of  melody,  eve- 
rything glides  gracefully  and  lightly  along.  The  Waltz  seems  rounded, 
while  the  March  is  angular.  The  Waltz  is  lithe  and  constantly  moving, 
while  the  March  is  in  armor,  the  clang  of  the  sword  is  heard,  and  every- 
thing in  and  about  it,  is  precise  and  exact  like  military  movements.  The 
Waltz  consists  of  twice  three  steps,  and  is,  therefore,  in  3-4  time. 

"§""     I       1       I     I      I       1       I 

9.  This  is  doubtless  the  simplest  Waltz  rhythm,  but  as  has  been  said 
in  connection  with  the  March  there  is  no  end  to  rhythmical  varieties  that 
may  be  used  in  Waltz  time.     The  following  are  a  few: 

!  I  J  J  I  J    J  II  J  J  I J    J  I 
J  I  J  J  J  I  J    J  I  J  J  J  I  J    J  I 

III         III         !     I      I      I      I     I      I         | 
4      «    rJ         4      I    C         4**44*4** 

J  I  J  I  J  I  J  I  J  I  J  J  J  I  J     J  I 
I  J.  ,N  I  J.  .N  I  J.  .N  I  J.  I 

j  j  j  1  ■  j  i  j  1  j  i  ■  j •  i  j-  .1 
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10.  The  student  should  carefully  study  the  beautiful  Waltzes  by  thfl 
two  Strausses,  Gung'l,  Lurubye,  Lanner  and  Labitzky.  The  Waltzes  by 
Chopin  do  Dot  come  under  the  head  of  dance  music. 

A  Waltz  may  be  a  cjntinous  composition  such  as  "Sounds  from  the 
Ohio,"  or  "Pearl  of  the  Sea,"  or  it  may  be  a  cyclus  of  Waltzes  such  as 
the  "Beautiful  Blue  Danube,"  and  in  fact  almost  all  the  Waltzes  of  the 
above  meutioned  composers  are  of  this  sort.  A  Waltz  cyclus  usually 
consists  of  about  five  Waltzes  with  a  Coda  or  Finale,  in  which  the  best 
airs  of  the  Waltz  are  introduced.  In  order  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of 
the  different  Waltz  forms,  the  student  should  study  as  many  Waltzes  as 
possible  and  note  down  their  various  forms  and  rhythms.  The  Waltz 
has  also  been  adopted  as  a  Song-form,  and  has  even  been  introduced  upon 
the  stage.  Amoug  the  best  specimens  of  this  kind  are  Arditi  Waltzes,, 
the  Faust  Waltz  by  Gounod,  and  the  Vogel  Waltz  for  Chorus  etc. 

11.  The  Menuet  is  an  old  dance-form  written  in  3-4  time.  It  is  far 
more  dignified  and  slower  than  the  Waltz,  despite  the  fact  that  both 
rhythms  partake  somewhat  of  the  same  character.  It  has  long  ago 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  dance,  and  is  only  of  art  interest  to  us,  because  or 
its  intimate  relations  to  the  Suite,  the  Sonata,  the  Quartette,  Qu  ntctte, 
etc.,  and  to  the  Symphony.  The  Menuet  was  through  Beethoven  devel- 
oped into  the  more  extensive  sprightlier  Scherzo.  It  consists  of  two 
parts,  each  of  twice  sixteen  measures.  The  second  part  is  called  the  Trio, 
which  generally  has  a  different  rhythm  from  the  first  part,  and  is  worked 
out  of  a  new  design.     The  following  are  specimens  of  Menuet  rhythms: 

J  I J  J  J  I J  J  J I J  J  J I J  i ! 

j I J  J  J 1 J I  J I J  i  J I J I  J I 
J I J  J  J I J    Sm\l  J  J I J I  J I 

J73 1 J  J  .73 1 J  J  J73  I J7U73  IJ  I  J I 

j i j i  jiji  j i j irnui  j i 
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r.  The  student  will  find  a  rich  treasure  of  Menuettos  in  Haydu's 
Quartettes,  in  his  Symphonies  also  in  Mozart's  Quartetts  and  Symphon- 
ies, as  well  as  in  mauy  of  the  works  of  Beethoven,  from  which  he  may 
gather  an  endless  variety  of  rhythms, 

Exercise  9.     Write  Menuets  and  Trios. 

13.  The  Polka  is  a  dance  of  a  comparatively  recent  origin.  Its  time 
is  2-4,  but  the  second  beat  of  the  measure  must  be  well  accented.  The 
above  mentioned  dance  composers  have  produced  a  great  variety  of 
Polkas,  which  the  student  should  examine.  We  speak  here  of  the  Polka 
as  a  dance-tune,  there  are  however  many  Concert  and  Salon  Polkas,which 
vary  more  or  less  from  the  original  dance  rhythm.  The  melody  of  the 
Polka  should  be  sprightly,  skipping,  and  like  all  dance-tunes  rhythmically 
well  marked.     The  following  are  some  Pdka  rhythms : 

t  na  ri  1 

■it      0       0.0   0      0       I 

00*0     4440    ■   4444    4  4   ■ 

#\3#"75 #73773 1 0 . 3 7 . 2  J  J I 

r-H'r-q  11 1— ]■  1"  I 

4    44  440*4    4    4        ■ 

These  must  suffice. 

Exercise  10.     Write  Polkas. 

14.  The  Schottisch  was  formerly  written  in  3-2  and  3-4  time,  now  it  is 
written  in  3-4  and  sometimes  in  4-4  time,  Formerly  it  was  grave  in  mo- 
tion, now  it  is  skipping  and  light,  like  the  Polka.  The  Scbottish  though 
resembling  somewhat  the  Polka,  is  played  in  slower  time  than  it.  The 
following  are  some  Schottish  rhythms. 

-2-    r—    ™  I 
*    0  4  4  0  1 


4     4     4  0     0 


The  studeut  will  observe  that  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the 
Schottish  and  Polka. 

15.     The  Galop  is  a  wild  sort  of  a  dance.     It  is  in  reality  more  a  skip- 
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ping  or    sliding    along  than  a  regular  dance.     It  has  long  ago  lost  its 
foot-hold  in  the  ballroom,  but  as  a  musical  form  it  keeps  its  hold.      The 
Galop  is  written  in  2-4  time.     The  following  are  its  usual  rhythms  : 
7       *l     —      —    I     —      —    I 

ni  pq   ,-;  I  n   HI 

4    ■#.#    4-4    *   *4    0*4    s 

q  I  i— a  r- s  I  ,— s  rw  I 

#    #     ■    <f       #    *    #      0**4      004      00* 

The  composers  mentioned  above  will  also  furnish  the  student  with  ex- 
cellent specimens  of  Galops.  There  are  many  Concert  Galops,  as  for 
instance  by  Schulhof,  and  others,  which  the  student  should  examine. 

Exercise  11.     Write  Schottishes     and  Galops. 

16.  The  Polona'se  is  a  Polish  National  dance.  It  became  known  in 
Europe  through  the  political  misfortunes  of  that  country,  and  later 
through  the  excellent  Polonaises  by  Chopin.  Liszt  in  his  chot,ming  book 
on  Chopin  says  :  'kThis  dauce  was  designed  to  exhibit  the  iijc_  to  dis- 
play manly  beauty,  to  set  off  noble  and  dignified  deportment,  martial  yet 
courtly  bearing.'*  Chopin's  Polonaises  are  the  best  specimens  for  the  stu- 
dent to  study.  Of  these  Liszt  says:  "The  most  traditional  feelings  of 
ancient  Poland  are  embodied  in  them  " 

17.  The  Polonaise  is  more  of  a  stepping  or  walking  than  a  dance, 
hence  it  has  much  of  the  March  rhythm,  though  it  is  written  in  3-4  time. 
The  following  rhythm  is  commonly  used  in  Polonaises. 

I  rrtrrr.\ 

The  Melody  has  the  accent  on  the  light  beat  of  the  measure  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  illustration  : 

A 


Another  characteristic  is  that  of  its  close   which    also   falls   upon  the 
light  time  of  the  measure. 


wmm 
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With  the  Polonaise  we  close  the  chapter  on  dance-tunes.  Haviug  in- 
dicated the  way  how  to  work,  we  leave  the  pupil  to  further  investigate 
the  subject,  by  studying  different  dances  not  here  described  and  by  trying 
to  imitate  them. 

The  subject  of  harmonic  accompaniment  we  will  treat  in  another 
chapter. 

CHAPTER     X. 


HIGHER  FORMS  OP  COMPOSITION. 

1.  This  volume  is  too  small  to  admit  of  a  lengthy  treatment  of  the 
higher  forms  of  composition.  We  aim  merely  to  give  the  first  rudiments 
of  musical  composition.  We  hope  that  what  we  here  say,  may  incline 
the  student  to  further  study. 

2.  Hitherto  we  have,  so  to  speak,  separated  the  periods  and  have 
come  to  a  stop  at  the  close  of  each.  In  the  following  forms  the  several 
periods  are  more  closely  connected,  and  are  often  tied  together  through 
passages.  Hence  the  compositions  here  named  with  the  exception  of  the 
variations,  appear  as  one  continuous  whole. 

3.  The  first  form  that  attracts  our  attention  is :  The  Fa?itasie.  It 
consists  of  periods  like  any  other  composition,  but  there  is  no  special 
rule  recognized  by  which  these  should  be  placed  by  the  side  of  each  other. 
The  Fantasie  when  compared  in  its  structure  with  the  style  of  composi- 
tion heretofore  mentioned  is  irregular  in  form,  yet  not  without  order* 
The  word  Fantasie  has  a  very  elastic  meaning  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
often  abused.  Many  composers  have  applied  it  to  peices  that  are  mere 
potpourris,  medleys,  transcriptions,  variations  or  a  mixture  of  all  these. 
Bach,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  have  given  us  good  Fantasies ;  these  are, 
however,  generally  connected  with  the  Sonata  form.  Liszt's  and  Thal- 
berg's  Fantasies  are  among  the  best  specimens  of  moJern  style  of  this 
form  of  composition, 

4.  The  Caprice  or  Capriccio  is  a  style  of  musical  composition,  which 
can  not  be  wall  defined,  the  form  of  which  depends  largely  upon  the 
momentary  whim  of  the  composer      It  has  a  principle  idea,  but  it  is  not 
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as  thoroughly  worked  out  as  the  Sonata  or  Rondo.  It  changes  often  and 
delights  in  contrasts.  Tbe  Caprice  has  no  long  themes,  generally  it  is 
developed  out  of  short  rhythmically-  well  marked  designs  What  has 
been  said  of  the  form  of  the  Fantasie,  also  holds  good  with  regard  to  the 
Caprice.  The  term  Capprioso  implies  something  whimsical,  stubborn, 
arbitrary,  capricious,  and  when  applied  to  music  it  means  something  odd, 
strange,  something  different  from  the  common  run  of  things.  A.  E.  Mul- 
ler's  Caprices  are  among  the  best  specimens  of  this  style  of  composition 
for  the  student  to  examine. 

5.  The  Scherzo  expresses  humor.  Beethoven  is  the  originator  of  this 
form  of  composition,  and  he  has  left  us  specimens  of  wonderful  beauty. 
The  Scherzos  by  Chopin  also  are  worthy  of  study,  though  the  forms  of 
this  composer's  larger  writings  are  not  always  very  clear.  The  Scherzo 
is  usually  written  in  the  Rondo  form.    (See  Rondo.) 

6.  The  Etude  is  a  form  of  composition  in  which  the  design  represents 
some  technical  difficulty,  which  being  constantly  repeated  gives  the  piece 
somewhat  the  cnaracter  of  an  exercise.  Consisting  as  it  does  of  a  regu- 
larly worked  out  design,  it  stands  far  above  the  Exercise.  The  Etude 
may  be  written  in  the  small  three  period  forr  t  ^  ;t  may  be  indefinitely 
expanded.  Moscheles,  Henselt,  Thalberg  and  Chopin  have  given  us 
master-pieces  of  this  sort. 

7.  The  Nocturno.  This  word  means  Serenade,  yet  in  the  art  sense 
it  means  a  dreaming,  romantic  sort  of  a  composition  suited  for  the  Salon, 
""he  Nocturne  *      Titten  in  the  lyric  st}de.  that  is,  it  is  not  thematically 

/orked  out  of  a  q  ign.  The  Nocturno  can  be  written  in  a  great  variety 
f  forms.  Field's  nd  Chopin's  Nocturnos  are  the  specimens  which  will 
iterest  the  student    lost. 

8.  The  Variation  form  offers  a  series  of  pieces  in  which  a  theme  i 
changed  and  varied.  While  the  composer  has  great  license  in  handling 
his  theme,  he  should  be  careful  not  to  obscure  it  too  much  or  to  destroy 
it  altogether.  In  order  to  be  able  to  develop  a  number  of  pieces  out  oi 
a  theme,  it  should  be  rich.  It  usually  consists  of  one  or  farthest  of  two 
periods.     The  Variation  form  like  the  Fantasie  has  been  grossly  abused. 
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Composers  having  adopted  stereotyped  forms,  they  cast  every  melody 
sacred  or  secular,  classic  or  popular  into  this  one  form,  usually  commit- 
in<r  at  the  close  the  unpardonable  sin  of  perverting  the  theme  into  a  Waltz 
or  March.  Mozart's  and  Beethoven's  Variations  will  be  sufficient  study 
for  the  student. 

9.  The  Suite  also  is  a  succession  of  detached  pieces — in  the  main, 
dance  tunes.  The  Suite  form  is  very  old  and  at  one  time  was  the  favorite 
style  of  musical  composition.  In  puttiug  a  variety  of  dance  tunss  to- 
gether, it  was  the  composers  aim  primarily  to  produce  contracts.  The 
old  Suite  consists  of  dances  such  as  Courante,  the  Allemande,  the  Sara- 
bande,  the  Gigue,  the  Minuet,  etc.,  dances  which  are  no  longer  in  vogue. 
The  Suites  best  calculated  to  give  the  student  a  correct  idea  of  the  form, 
as  it  once  was  used,  are  those  by  Bach  and  Handel.  Those  masters  were 
not  ashamed  to  use  the  dance-form,  for  the  expression  of  their  thoughts. 
The  Suite  has  of  late  been  revived,  but  the  old  style  of  dances  are  sup- 
planted by  the  Menuet,  the  Polonaise,  the  Waltz,  the  Scherzo,  the  Rom- 
ance,  the  Adagio,  the  Preludium,  after  which  follows  a  Finale.  For  speci- 
mens of  the  Suite  see  Raff's  and  Reissmanns. 

10.  The  Rondo  is  an  old  form  of  musical  composition  which  is  still 
used,  and  which  will  long  continue  to  be  a  favorite  art  form.  The  Rondo 
may  assume  many  forms  and  vary  in  size  and  construction,  but  all  Ron- 
dos consist  of  periods  skillfully  and  artistically  woven  together,  returning 
at  the  close  to  the  original  theme,  which  is  then  taken  in  as  many  varied 
forms  as  possible.  Thus  the  Rondo  starts  out  with  the  principle  idea, 
goes  through  all  manner  of  digressions  and  modulations  and  finally  re- 
turns to  the  original  theme  with  which  it  closes.  Hence  the  name  of  the 
piece  Rondo  which  means  The  Round.  There  are  no  special  rules  that 
tell  the  composer  exactly  how  the  several  periods  should  be  connected, 
nor  how  large  the  period,  nor  how  many  of  them  there  should  be.  The 
Rondo  has  no  introduction.  It  usually  forms  the  last  part  of  the  Sonata, 
but  often  appears  as  an  independent  composition.  The  student  should 
examine  Mozart's  and  Beethoven's  Rondos. 

11.  The  Sonata  is  the  noblest  form  of  musical  composition.       It    is 
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written  for  one  or  more  instruments,  and  consists  of  three  or  four 
separate  parts.  These  are  however  connected  through  the  one  idea  that 
underlies  them  all,  for  the  three  parts  should,  so  to  speak,  be  cast  in  one 
mould.  Mauy  Sonatas  are  preceded  by  introductions,  generally  written 
in  Andante  or  Adagio  time.  These  introductions  vary  in  length  and  no 
rule  can  be  laid  down  concerning  their  construction  except  this,  that  they 
should  lead  into  the  key  of  the  principle  part,  and  that  they  should  not 
be  disproportionate  long. 

The  first,  is  the  principle  part  of  the  Sonata.  It  has  two  designs 
which  are  worked  out.  The  first  half  of  the  firot  part  is  repeated.  Next 
follows  the  middle  part  in  which  a  new  design  is  introduced.  This  is 
worked  out  more  or  less  lengthy  at  the  composers  will,  after  which  the 
first  part  is  repeated, often  a  fourth  lower  or  a  fifth  higher.  By  this  change 
the  second  design  will  be  taken  in  the  tonic  with  which  the  Sonata 
closes. 

The  second  part  is  usually  slow  and,  therefore,  is  the  point  ot  rest  be- 
tween the  last   and   the   first    parts   which   are  written  in  fast  time ;    the 
three  parts  of  the  Sonata  may,  therefore,  be  compared  to 
Motion—  Rest — Motiou. 

The  Adagio  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  first  and  last  part.  It 
should  be  brief  and  sing  itself  sweetly  out.  In  it  the  composer  has  more 
liberty  as  regards  the  arrangement  of  the  periods,  than  in  either  of  the 
two  other  parts. 

The  third  part  is  of  smaller  size  and  of  less  importance  than  the  first. 
It  is  generally  written  in  the  Rondo  form,  but  may  also  be  worked  out  in 
the  Sonata  form.  This  part  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the  first 
than  with  the  second.  Its  close  should  be  brilliaut.  Many  Sonatas  have 
Menuets,  Trios,while  others  have  Scherzos.  Of  both  these  forms  we  have 
spoken.  The  Sonata  form  is  well  adapted  for  the  display  of  inventive 
and  excutive  powers.  It  is  a  form  in  which  the  masters  delighted  and  in 
which  they  left  us  untold  riches.  Haydn,  Mozart,  Schubert  and  Bee- 
thoven, especially  the  latter  left  us  wonderful  specimens  of  Sonatas. 
The  Sonata  form  admits  of  many  changes.  Thus  there  are  Sonatas  which 
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begin  at  once  with  the  Adagio,  others  which  bring  variations  in  place  of 
the  first  part,  still  others  introduce  Funeral  Marches  in  the  pi.  ce  of 
Adagios,  etc. 

There  are  Sonatas  for  piano,  organ,  violin  and  piano,  violincello  and 
piano,  etc.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  mention  that  all  Trios,  Quartettes, 
Quintetts,  Sextetts,  etc.,  are  written  in  the  Sonata  form.  Even  the  Sym- 
phony is  but  a  Sonata  of  larger  form  written  for  the  orchestra. 

12.  A  Sonatina  is  a  Sonata  of  small  dimensions.  It  consists  of  two 
parts.  It  would  however  be  difficult  to  draw  a  line  which  positively  di- 
vides Sonatas  and  Sonatinas,  dementi's  compositions  of  this  style  are 
excellent  specimens  for  the  pupil  to  study, 

13.  The  Concerto  is  a  composition  for  an  instrument  with  orchestral 
accompaniment.  Its  object  is  to  display  the  skill  and  superior  powers  of 
a  performer.  Like  the  Sonata  it  consists  of  three,  seldom  of  four  parts. 
Formerly  the  Concerto  was  opened  with  a  somewhat  lengthy  Ritornello, 
by  the  orchestra,  after  which  followed  an  instrumental  solo.  The  Con- 
certo has  now  but  a  few  measures  of  introduction.  The  Allegro  begins 
with  a  Tutti,  after  which  follows  a  Solo,  then  comes  a  second  Tutti  and 
second  Solo,  and  finally  a  third  Tutti  and  third  Solo.  The  first  part  is 
like  that  of  a  Sonata,  with  this  addition,  that  at  the  close  it  has  a 
cadenza,  sometimes  provided  by  the  composer,  and  at  other  times  impro- 
vised or  prepared  by  the  performer.  The  middle  part  is  slow  and  short. 
The  last  is  written  in  the  Rondo  form.  If  the  three  parts  are  connected 
and  condensed  into  one,  the  piece  is  called  a  Concertino,  or  in  German 
Concertstueck,  If  two  or  three  performers  have  solo's  the  Concerto  is 
called  a  Double  or  Treble  Concerto.  For  Concerto's  see  those  by  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Schumann  and  Liszt.   For  Concertstueck  see  that  by  Weber. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


POETIC   METRES,  SCANNING   POETRY   AND  AP- 
PLYING IT  TO  THE  PERIODIC  FORM. 

1.  Vocal  music  is  a  union  between  poetry  and  melody.  If  each  by 
itself  has  power,  how  much  greater  must  their  combined  influence  be? 
We  shall  first  speak  of  poetry  and  afterwards  supply  it  with  melod}^. 

2.  Syllables  are  connected  into  words,  words  are  constructed  into  sen- 
tences, and  through  sentences  we  express  our  thoughts,  ideas  and  senti- 
ments. In  order  to  make  language  more  expressive,  the  speaker  must 
pronounce  certain  syllables  and  words  with  greater  emphasis  than  others. 
This  emphasis  is  called  accent,  and  without  it,  language  is  monotonous 
and  difficult  to  understand.  This  accent  in  language  is  similar  to  rhythm 
in  music. 

3.  Rhythm  is  used  in  prose  as  well  as  in  poetry,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  illustration.  These  lines  are  Pitts  reply  to  Horatio  Wal- 
pole  on  being  sarcastically  called  a  young  man,  and  the  rhythmical  re- 
presentation of  the  words  is  taken  from  Gardiner's  book  "Music  of 
Nature." 

#    #— #  I  0        #^    1    0K I  J.0    0    1    1  0S\  00    0        ##    0     \ 

Whether  youth   can   be  at  -  tri-but-ed  to       a  -  ny  man     as    a    re  - 

,          I     will    not,         Sir,  as-sume  the  province  of  de    -  termining,      but 

age  may  be-come  just-ly        contempti-ble,  if  ihe     op-por- 

tun-it  -  ies      which  it  brings,       have  pass'd  a-way     wth-out    impiovement.        The 

wretch,  that  af-  ter  having   seen    the  consequences    of    a     thousand  errors,  con- 

tin-ues         still    to  blunder,        and  whose  age  has  only  added    ob-sti-nacy  to    stu- 
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1     #    ###■##    *  0  *  ^  *  \  0  *       00  1 

is     sure-ly  the    object,  eith-er  of       ab  -  horrence        or  con- 

tempt,     and  de-serves  not  that  his  gray  head  should  se  -  cure  him      from    in  -suit. 

Orators  introduce  the  strongest  and  most  perfect  rhythms  and  when 
adding  to  this  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice  in  speaking,  it  may  well  be 
said  that  they  are  musicians. 

3.  Poetry  has  a  strongly  marked  and  regular  rhythmical  form.  It  is 
this  rhythmical  element  together  with  the  rhyme,  that  makes  good  poetry 
so  charming  to  our  ear.  The  rhythmical  forms  are  more  varied,  and  also 
more  definite  in  music  than  in  poetry.  Poetry  has  only  two  si^ns  where- 
with to  express  the  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of  syllables,  namely, 
the  macro)i  ( — )  or  heavy  time,  a'nd  the  breve  ( —  )  or  light  time.  In  their 
relative  value  they  stand  as  two  to  one,  namely,  the  heavy  time  should  be 
held  as  long  again  as  the  light.  This  however  applies  only  to  poetry 
and  not  to  music,  for  the  composer,  while  he  so  arranges  the  words  that 
heavy  syllables  come  upon  heavy  time  in  music,  and  light  syllables  upon 
light  time,  is  at  liberty  to  vary  from  the  above  rule. 

5.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  plain  that  poetry  and  music  are 
rhythmically  much  the  same,  yet  there  exists  this  marked  difference,  that 
while  there  is  no  time  specified,  how  long  the  reader  shall  dwell  upon  a 
syllable,  leaving  this  to  individual  taste  and  judgement,  the  musician 
applies  all  syllables  to  notes  of  definite  value. 

6.  A  foot  in  poetry  is  a  division  of  a  verse  and  consists  of  two  or 
three  syllables.  There  are  four  kinds  of  divisions  consisting  of  two 
syllables,  namely : 

1.  Iambus,  *-"  — 

2.  Troachee.  —  ^ 
and  eight  of  three  sylables, 

1.  Anapest,  — *  ^  — 

2.  Dactyl,  —  ^  w 

3.  Amphibrach,  ^  —  w 

4.  Amphimacer,  —  w  — 


3. 

Spondee, 

4. 

Pyrrhic,  w  w 

5. 

Bacchicus,  w  —  — . 

6. 

Antibacchius, w 

7. 

Molossus, 

8. 

Tribrach,  w  w  w 
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of  these  Iambus,   Trochar,    Anapest  and  Amphibrach  are  most  exten- 
sively employed 

7.  Metre  is  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  Feet  We  recognize  in 
the  English  language  a  variety  of  metres,  as  for  instance  the  Long,  the 
Common,  the  Short,  the  Hallelujah  metre,  etc.  Also  sevens,  tens  and 
elevens,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  distinguished  by  the  number  of  feet  or  sylla- 
bles in  the  line.  The  work  now  before  us  is  to  apply  these  metres  to  the 
periodic  form,  so  that  heavy  time  in  music  falls  upon  long  and  heavy 
s}dlables  in  poetry,  and  light  time  upon  light  syllables.  The  limited  size 
of  this  volume  forbids  us  giving  illustrations  of  all  the  various  metres, 
but  we  shall  give  enough  to  make  the  lesson  clear. 

8.  Not  all  poetry  is  rhythmically  correctly  written.  Heavy  syllables 
sometimes  stand  in  the  place  of  light  ones  and  vice  versa.  This  irregul- 
arity is  naturally  a  hinderance  to  the  composer,  and  we  would  for  this 
reason  advise  students  not  to  use  such  verses.  In  order  to  find  out  these 
deficiencies,the  student  should  first  scan  the  whole  poem.  Scanning  means 
a  division  of  a  poem  into  feet  by  strongly  emphasising  the  syllables.  This 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  use  poetry  properly  in  connection  with 
music,  and  the  student  eannot  be  too  careful  in  this  exercise. 

9.  We  select  first  a  Long  Metre  poem,  and  as  our  hymn-books  offer 
us  a  large  selection  of  good  verses,  we  select  from  them  this  specimen : 

■v    —  -^  —  >•        —      -v        

Awake  my  tongue  !  Thy  tribute  bring, 
To  him  who  gave  thee  power  to  sing, 
Praise  him  who  is  all  praise  above 

The  source  of  light  and  truth  and  love. 

When  reading  these  lines  as  marked,  the  regularity  of  the  Metre  will 
at  once  be  apparent.  The  Long  Metre  may,  therefore,  be  represented  by 
the  following  form,  and  any  arrangement  of  words  differing  from  this, 
must  be  pronounced  faulty. 
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This  form  is  perfectly  even.  Each  foot  has  two  syllables  and  there  are 
an  equal  number  of  feet  in  each  line. 

10.  In  order  to  show  how  writers  differ  from  the  above  form  we  will 
quote  a  few  lines  from  Long  Metre  hymns  : 

Whither  ah  !  whither  shall  I  go? 
By  reading  this  according  to  the  feet,  the  student  will  at  once  perceive 
the  improper  use  of  the  first  word.     Here  follows  another  quotation  which 
consists  of  the  two  last  lines  of  a  verse : 

Brought  wondering  wise  men  to  the  spot, 

Where  a  babe  in  a  manger  lay. 

Thtf  student  will  without  difficulty  observe  the  improper  accent  upon 
the  indefinite  article  before  the  word  babe,  These  illustrations  must  suf- 
fice, for  from  them  the  pupil  can  easely  see  the  lesson  we  mean  to  con- 
vey 

Exercise.  12.  Write  out  a  number  of  Long  Metre  poems,  scan  them 
and  mark  all  irregularities. 

11.  Having  scanned  a  Long  Metre  Hymn,  we  will  now  proceed  to  ap- 
ply it  to  the  periodic  form.  We  shall  however  not  as  yet  set  the  lines  to 
music. 


wake  my  tongue  !  Thy  tribute  bring,  To  him  who  gave  thee 


1 


; 1 t__L 

power   to   sing.    Praise     him    who   is   all     praise  above    The 


1 


■w  


source  of  light  and     truth  and  love. 
The  student  will  observe  the  following  points  : 

a.  The  Long  Metre  hymn  fits  exactly  into  a  period  of  eight  measures. 

b.  The  first  syllable  being  light  comes  upon  uptime,  so  that  the  heavy 
syllable  may  come  upon  the  first  heavy  time  of  the  first  measure. 
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c.  The  last  measure  has  but  three  syllables,  heuce  it  will  have  but  three 
notes,  but  we  have  been  taught  to  count  into  this  measure  the  uptime  at 
the  beginning  of  the  piece,  whieh  makes  it  the  equal  of  all  the  other 
measures. 

12  There  being  four  syllables,  two  heavy  and  two  light  ones  to  each 
measure,  four  fourth  time  is  best  adapted  to  it. 

e  J  I  J     j     J      J    I 

A   -    wake    my  tongue !  Thy 
When  writing  in  this  time,  the  period  has  but  eight  measures.     By  writ- 
ing the  music  however  iu  two  fourth  time, 

fill  111  II 

4r        0  I  0  0  \         0  0  I 

A    -   wake    my    tongue !  Thy 
the  period  will  have  sixteen.     This  is  however  not  the  only  kind  of  time- 
which  may  be  applied  to  the  Long  Metre  hymn.     We  may  set  it  also  to 
music  in  six  eight  time 

%      0       \      0  0  0  0  I 

A  -  wake    my  tongue  !  Thy 
in  which  case  the  period  has  again  only  eight  measures.     But  by  reducing 
the  size  of  the  measure  to  three  fourth  time 

I  J  I  J       J  I  J       J    I 

A  -  wake        my  tongue !    Thy 
the  period  will  again  have  sixteen. 

From  the  rule  heretofore  given  in  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  sylla- 
bles in  poetry,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  6-8  and  3-4  time  were  the  only 
kind  of  time  adapted  to  the  words,  for  in  4-4  time  the  distinction  between 
the  syllables  is  less  marked  inasmuch  as  all  notes  are  equal  in  value  and 
are  only  distinguished  by  their  accents.  Such  however  is  not  the  case. 
The  eveness  of  the  4-4  and  2-4  measures  may  easily  be  destroyed  by  in- 
troducing the  dot. 

e  /  I  J .     I    J .     ,M 

A  -  wake      my  tongue  !  Thy 

■2"     Is  I     !  Is  I     I  >     \ 

^   0    I    0  .         0    I   J  .         0       I 

A  -  wake      my  tongue  !  Thy 
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In  the  opinion  of  many  church-music  composers,  strong  rhythms 
should  not  be  employed  ;  we  have  however  here  introduced  them  in  order 
to  show  the  student  how  readily  they  may  be  introduced.  Before  dis 
missing  this  subject  we  would  say  that  the  selection  of  time  is  left  to  the 
composer.  The  character  of  the  poetry  should  decide  the  character  of 
the  time.  Earnest  music,  religious  music,  should  not  be  rlrythmically 
strong,  and  ought  to  be  written  in  notes  of  larger  value.  In  lively  music 
especi  lly  in  dance-tunes,  rhythms  should  be  very  decided,  while  fast  mu- 
sic as  a  rule,  ought  to  be  written  in  notes  of  smaller  value.  These  rules 
are  however  not  without  their  exceptions. 

Exercise  13.     Apply  Long  Metre  poems  to  the  periodic  form. 

13.     We  will  now  proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  a  Common  Metre 
hymn.     The  following  is  our  selection  : 

Oh  thou  who's  glory  and  who's  grace, 

Celestial  hosts  proclaim, 

Look  down  from  heav'n  thy  dwelling  place, 

■^      —  -^    —     ->•     — 
Teach  us  to  fear  thy  name. 
The  student  will  read  these  lines  as  marked,  emphazising  the  syllables. 
The  following  is, 


therefore  the  Common  Metre  form 


When  comparing  this  with  the  Long  Metre  form  we  find  that  the  se- 
cond and  fourth  lines  have  two  syllables  less,  while  the  first  and  third 
correspond  exactly  with  it.  The  foot  of  this  Metre  like  that  of  the  Long 
Metre  has  only  two  syllables.  We  will  now  apply  these  lines  to  the 
periodic  form. 


:*=£:: 


>*f     -v 


Oh,  thou  who's  glory  and  who's  grace,  Celestial  hosts  proclaim,    Look 


t 


1 


down  from  heav'n  thy  dwelling  place,  Teach  us  to  fear  thy  name. 
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When  examining  the  above  the  student  will  observe  the  following 
points  : 

a.  The  words  are  very  easily  applied  to  the  eight  measure  period. 

b.  The  first  syllable  being  light,  it  necessarily  falls  upon  the  up-time. 

c.  There  being  two  syllables  less  in  the  second  and  fourth  lines,  their 
places  must  be  supplied  by  rests  or  by  notes  of  larger  value.  But  as  the 
up-time  is  counted  into  the  last  measure,  there  is  but  one  rest  needed,  or, 
.f  the  missing  syllables  were  represented  in  a  note  of  longer  duration,  it 
would  not  have  to  be  as  long  as  the  one  in  the  fourth  measure. 

d.  What  has  been  said  of  the  application  of  time  to  the  Long  Metre  is 
also  true  of  the  Common  Metre,  and  we  need,  therefore,  not  touch  on 
this  point  again, 

Exercise  14.  Scan  Common  Metre  poems  and  apply  them  to  the  per- 
iodic form. 

14  We  will  next  use  a  Short  Metre  hymn  in  the  same  manner.  The 
following  is  our  selection : 

Come  sound  1  is  praise  abroad, 

And  hymns  of  glory  sing, 

Jehovah  is  the  sovereign  God, 

The  universal  King. 
The  following  form,  therefore,  represents  the  Short  Metre: 


Observe  that  the  first,  second  and  last  lines  are  only  as  long  as  the 
short  lines  in  Common  Metre,  while  the  third  has  as  many  syllables  as  a 
line  belonging  to  Long  Metre.  When  adopting  the  Short  Metre  poem  to 
the  periodic  ftxoi,  we  will  notice  still  greater  changes  than  we  observed 
in»  the  Common  Metre. 


t=tEfc|j 


Come  sound  his  praise  a-broad      And  hymns  of  glory  sin<r,      Je- 


ia 


hovah  is  the         sovereign  God,  The       universal       King. 
Notice  the  following  points : 
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a.  The  first  and  second  lines  being  short  of  two  syllables,  they  must 
be  represented  by  rests,  or  as  has  been  said  in  the  previous  number,  by 
notes  of  larger  value. 

b.  What  has  been  said  concerning  time  is  also  applicable  here. 
Exercise  15.     Scan  Short  Metre  poems  and  apply  them  to  the  periodic 

form. 

15.  We  will  now  examine  another  Metre,  one  which  has  seven  sylla- 
bles in  each  line,  and,  which  for  this  reason  is  called  sevens.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  are  a  specimen. 

Lord  we  come  before  thee  now, 

At  thy  feet  we  humbly  bow, 

Oh  do  not  our  suit  disdain, 

Shall  we  seek  thee,  Lord,  in  Vain? 
The  following  is  the  form  of  sevens  represented  in  feet : 


This  is  as  regular  as  Long  Metre,  but  differs  from  it  in  two  respects  : 
first,  it  has  not  as  many  syllables  to  a  line,  next,  each  line  begins  with  a 
heavy  syllable.  When  applying  it,  therefore,  to  the  periodic  form,  we 
have  no  up-time. 


£* fc^==g 


Lord  we  come  be-fore  thee  now,         At  thy  feet  we  humbly  bow, 


i==i===^^i 


Oh  do  not  our  suit  disdain,         Shall  we  seek  thee,  Lord,  in  vain? 

Observe  that  the  sevens  having  two  syllables  less  than  Long  Metre,  the 
up-time  is  ommitted,  and  at  the  close  of  the  second,  fourth,  sixth  and 
eight  measures  a  rest  is  needed  in  order  to  fill  the  periodic  form. 

Exercise  16.  Scan  Short  Metre  poems  and  sevens,  and  apply  them 
to  the  periodic  form. 

16.  We  will  now  consider  a  few  less  regular  Metres.  The  following 
has  feet  of  three  syllables  : 
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Come  ye  disconsolate  !  where'er  ye  languish 

Come  to  the  mercy  seat,  fervently  pray. 

Here  bring  your  wounded  hearts,  here  tell  your  anguish 

Earth  has  no  sorrow,  that  heav'n  cannot  cure. 
This  hymn  has  eleven  syllables  in  one  line  and  ten  in  the  next,  hence 
the  Metre  is  called  Elevens  and  Tens.     Though  this  poem  has  more  sylla- 
bles in  each  line  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones,  we  can  nevertheless 
apply  it  to  the  eight  measure  period,  as  will  be  seen  below  : 


$ 1 =3^=1 


Come  ye  disconsolate  where're  ye  languish,   Come  to  the  mercy  seat, 
r— f 


JHh 


fervently  pray.    Here  bring  your  wounded  hearts, here  tell  your  auguish. 


I! 


Earth  has  no  sorrow  that     heav'n  cannot  cure. 

The  pupil  will  observe  : 

a.  The  poem  begins  with  heavy  time,  there  is,  therefore,  no  up-time. 

b.  There  are  six  syllables  to  a  measure,  hence  6-8  time  seems  to  be 
the  best  adapted  to  the  poem. 

"6"     n         JS         |s         r*         ,n         !"s      I 

-8"      #  0  0  0  0  0  I 

Come    ye      dis  -   con  -   so  -  late 
The  poem  may  however  be  very  easily  set  to  4-4  time,  and  evidently 
this  time  suits  better  than  the  foregoing 

ej    n  j    j~~:  i 

Come  ye    dis  -  con  -  so  -  late 

c.  The  division  is  not  very  good,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  too 
many  syllables  in  each  measure.  It  would,  therefore,  be  better  to  adapt 
the  words  to  a  sixteen  measure  period,  by  which  the  whole  becomes  plainer 
to  the  eye,  we  will,  therefore,  write  in  2-2  time. 
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■2"       !  I        J   I      I  II 

Come  ye    dis  -  con  -  so  -  late 

17.  The  following  hymn  also  differs  from  those  we  have  hitherto 
scanned.  It  has  six  syllables  in  one  line  and  five  in  the  next,  heDce  the 
Metre  is  known  as  Sixes  and  Fives. 

Savior,  blessed  Savior, 
Listen  whilst  we  sing  ; 
Hearts  and  voices  raising, 

Praises  to  our  King. 

—  w     —     >•    —  ^ 
All  we  have  we  offer 

-w         -v    — 

All  we  hope  to  be, 

Body  soul  and  spirit, 

All  we  yield  to  thee. 

This  hymn,  owing  to  its  size  and  number  of  lines,  is  best  adapted  to  a 
period  of  sixteen  measures.     See  the  following  ; 


Savior,  blessed  Savior,     Listen  whilst  we  sing  ;      Hearts  and  voices 


im 


WM 


==3 

raising,    Praises  to  our  King.     All  we  have  we  offer,    All  we  hope  to 


1 


mU 


te,        Body  soul  and    spirit,         All  we  yield  to  thee. 
Observe  : 

a.  The  second  measure  has  but  two  syllables.  Supposing  we  give  it 
three  quarters,  there  is  still  one  quarter  lacking,  which  is  represented  by 
1  he  rest.  The  same  applies  to  the  other  measures  with  quarter  rests  in 
them. 

Ik     The  fourth,  eighth,  twelvth  and  sixteenth  measures  have  each  but 
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one  syllable.     Giving  to  each  of  these  a  half-note,  we  still  need  a  half- 
note  rest  to  fill  the  measure,  which  we  have  supplied. 

18.  The  foregoing  illustrations  needed  no  repetition  01  words.  Let 
us  now  examine  a  few  Metres  in  which  lines  or  words  must  be  repeated 
in  order  to  adapt  the  hymn  to  the  periodic  form.  We  will  select  the  fol- 
lowing familiar  hymn  : 

Safely  through  another  week, 
God  has  brought  us  on  our  way, 
Let  us  now  a  blessing  seek, 

-v-        \S  ■>•      

Waiting  in  his  courts  today  ; 

Day  of  all  the  week  the  best, 

Emblem  of  eternal  rest. 

This  hymn  has  but  six  lines.     We  might  set  it  to  a  period  of  twelve 

measures,  but  would  prefer  the  student  should  at  first  confine  himself  to 

periods'of  eight  or  sixteen  measures.     In  order,  therefore,  to  adapt  the 

above  to  a  sixteen  measure  period,  the  last  two  lines  will  have  to  be  re- 


peated. 


i 


Safely  through  an-other  week,      God  has  brought  us  on  our  way, 


i 


Let  us  now  a     blessing  seek,         Waiting  in  his     courts  today 


1 


i 


Day  of  all  the     week  the  best,         Emblem  of  e  -  terual  rest, 


Day  of  all  the     week  the  best,         Emblem  of  e  -  ternal  rest. 
19.     In  the  following  hymn  there  is  still  another  kind  of  repetition  re- 
quired, namely,  one  line  must  be  repeated  in  order  to  make  it  equal  to 
the  preceding  and  succeeding  ones. 
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In  thy  name  oh  Lord,  assembling-, 
We  thy  people  now  draw  near, 
Teach  us  to  rejoice  with  trembling, 

>•       -v  —  %•  

Speak  and  let  thy  servants  hear, 

Hear  with  meekness, 

Hear  thy  word  with  godly  fear  ! 
In  this  instance  the  fifth  line  should  be  repeated,  in  order  to  lengthen  it 
out  to  eight  syllables,  after  which  the  last  two  lines  may  be  repeated  so 
as  to  fill  out  the  sixteen  measure  period. 


^ 


In  thy  name  oh  Lord  assembling,  We  thy  people  now  draw  near 


Teach  us  to  re-joice  with  trembling,  Speak  and  let  thy  servants  hear, 


S 


Hear  with  meekness,  hear  with  meekness,  Hear  thy  word  with  godly  fear. 


Hear  with  meekness,  hear  with  meekness,  Hear  thy  word  with  godly  fear. 

20.  The  student  is  at  liberty  to  repeat  words  and  even  syllables,  in 
order  to  adapt  his  chosen  texts  to  his  periodic  forms,  but  we  advise  him 
to  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  all  such  irregularties,  because  thereby 
the  text  suffers,  it  being  apt  to  become  obscured,  while  in  many  instances 
errors  may  become  ridiculous.  Thus  a  certain  composer  when  setting 
the  following  sentence : 

"Just  like  a  polluted  worm," 
to  music  let  each  voice  start  out  by  singing  : 
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Just  like  a  pol — 
Just  like  a  pol — 
Just  like  a  pol — 
until  finally  all  joined  in  repeating  the  whole  sentence      Another  com- 
poser used  the  text : 

" Jesus  and  our  salvation," 
allowing  each  voice  to  sing  : 

Jesus  and  our  sal — 
Jesus  and  our  sal — 
after  which  the  whole  choir  chimed  in,  singing : 
" Jesus  and  our  salvation," 
Still  another  was  setting  to  music  the  familiar  hymn : 
"I  love  to  steal  awhile  away," 
Each  voice  began  to  sing  : 

I  love  to  steal — 
I  love  to  steal  — 
After  which  the  choir  finished  the  sentanceby  stating  what  they  love  to 
Steal. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  warn  the  student  against  such  errors. 
They  are  sure  to  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  best  musical  production. 
As  a  rule  only  such  sentences  should  be  completed,  the  mean- 
ing ot  which  is  striking  and  of  importance. 

21.  Having  given  the  student  many  illustrations,  he  will  next  select 
the  same  kind  of  Metres  from  secular  poetry,  and  adapt  them  in  a  like 
manner  to  the  periodic  form.  The  limited  size  of  our  volume  forbids  us 
to  extend  this  chapter  further,  although  there  are  many  things  we  would 
like  to  add. 


CHAPTER    XII. 


SETTING  WORDS  TO  MUSIC. 

1.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  truism,  that  a  good  melody  may  live,  dis- 
pite  the  fact  that  it  is  set  to  poor  poetry,  but  the  best  text  can  not  save  a 
poor  melody  from  being  forgotten.  From  the  foregoing  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  melody  were  of  greater  importance  to  a  perfect  artwork  than  the 
text.  Such  is  not  the  case.  Both  poetry  and  melody  have  to  fulfill 
certain  conditions  in  order  to  produce  a  complete  artwork.     They  should 
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not  merely  ruu  side  by  side,  but  should  in  their  conception  spring  from 
the  same  sentiment,  they  should  be  welded  together,  so  that  by  separat- 
ing them,  each  part  is  the  loser.  It  is  not  the  musician  alone  that  pro- 
duces that  pleasing  effect  of  a  perfect  union  between  poetry  and  music, 
the  poet  also  has  a  part  of  this  work  to  perform. 

2.  Students  of  musical  composition  should  read  much  good  poetry. 
We  would  especially  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  shorter  poems  found 
in  the  works  of  Thomas  Moore,  Robert  Burns,  Barry  Cornwall,  Tenny- 
son, Longfellow,  Heine  and  others  of  the  same  style  of  writers.  The 
texts  of  also  national  songs,  which  are  usually  vigorus  and  healthy  in 
sentiment.  It  stands  to  reason  that  it  is  an  item  of 
interest  to  students  to  examine  also  the  songs  of  good  composers,  and  to 
see  what  sort  of  poetry  they  have  used.  Not  only  doe?  the  musician 
display  his  taste  in  his  melody,  but  also  in  the  selection  of  his  texts 

3.  English  literature,  though  exceedingly  rich  in  good  poetry,  cannot 
boast  of  a  very  large  stock  of  song  poems.  As  there  are  composers,  who 
can  produce  great  things  but  fail  when  attempting  the  plain  ballad,  so 
there  are  writers  who's  poems  are  rich  in  thought,  beautiful  in  sentiment, 
faultlessly  elegant  in  language,  for  all  they  fail  to  produce  simple  song 
poems  fit  for  the  composers  use.  Their  works  are  so  perfect  that  music 
can  add  nothing  to  them,  and  because  of  this  very  perfection,  they  are 
unfit  for  the  composers  use. 

4.  The  number  of  those  who  pretend  to  write  poetry  for  composers,  is 
not  small,but  when  perusing  their  productions, one  is  convinced  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  writers  lack  a  correct  understanding  of  the  relations 
between  poetry  and  music.  The  power  to  write  melodies  is  a  special 
gift,  so  also  is  the  power  to  write  pretty  song  poems.  Learning  alone,  a- 
vails  nothing. 

5.  When  composing  songs  we  aim  to  please  and  to  elevate  others. 
Every  composer  expects  his  songs  to  live.  We  would,  therefore  say,give 
your  songs  every  opportunity  to  live.  Choose  good  poetry  and  supply  it 
with  the  best  melodies  you  can  produce.  When  searching  for  texts, 
choose  only  that  which  is  pure  in  sentiment,  simple  and  correct  in  metre, 
melodious  in  words.     Sensational  poetry,  verses  of  mere  local  or  tern- 
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porary  interest,  are  not  worthy  of  a  composer's  attention.  Never  stoop 
to  use  humorous  texts,  which  in  their  tone  border  on  vulgarity  or  which 
deviate  in  the  least  from  pure  mora  sentiment,  be  it  by  actual  expression 
or  only  by  insinuation. 

6.  Poems  designed  for  music  should  express  sentiment,  but  it  is  desir- 
able that  they  leave  something  for  the  imagination  to  do.  Such  verses 
should  always  be  richer  in  sentiment  than  in  words,  they  should  rather 
leave  something  unsaid,  than  to  be  too  minute.  All  appeals  to  reason 
alone,  all  philosophical  arguments. minute  and  lengthy  description  of  situa- 
tions and  actions  should  not  ba  used.  Neither  are  poems  with  too  many 
verses,  and  lengthy  words  fit  for  the  composers  use.  Perhaps  the  poet  as 
well  as  the  music:  1  student  think  we  restrict  the  field  of  song  poetry  too 
much,  but  if  they  will  consider  for  a  moment  how  varied  human  senti- 
ments are,  how  manifold  are  the  channels  through  which  they  may  pro- 
perly exhibit  themselves,  they  will  agree  that  the  field  which  is  open  to 
them,  is  simply  immense. 

7.  On  the  other  hand  the  composer  should  avoid  poetry  that  expresses 
mere  sickly  sentimentality.  Our  present  times  are  remarkable  for  an  in  u  - 
gence  in  this  direction,  and  this  manifests  itself  extensively  in  our  song 
literature.  Improvement  is  needed  in  this  direction!  Again  there  are 
those  who  are  afraid  to  use  poetry  or  songs  which  speak  of  love,  for  fear 
of  being  accused  of  sentimentality.  To  such  we  would  say  that  love  is 
a  divine  impulse,  and  neither  poet  nor  musician  should  be  afraid  to  sing 
its  praises.  Love  always  has  been,  still  is,  and  ever  will  be  the  sweetest, 
the  richest  theme  for  song. 

8.  With  these  brief  suggestions  we  leave  the  student  to  make  selec- 
tions for  himself.  Having  chosen  a  poem,  it  should  be  carefully  scanned 
both  to  detect  irregularities  and  to  impress  the  mind  with  its  rhythmical 
construction,  after  that  the  student  should  diligently  study  the  sentiment 
of  the  poem.  He  should  read  it  often,  once  aloud  and  again  silently  ;  he 
should  read  it  under  a  variety  of  circumstan'ees,  yes,  he  will  <!o  well  to 
commit  it  to  memory,  and  to  repeat  it  until  finally  it  seems  to  siug  it- 
self. That  musicians  differ  in  the  conception  of  poetry,  will  be  plain  from 
the  fact  that  some  texts  have  been  used  by  many  composers  and  no  two 
treated  them  alike. 
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9.  Many  poems  express  the  same  sentiment  throughout.  If  so,  one 
melody,  to  be  sung  to  the  several  verses,  is  sufficient.  If  the  several 
verses  of  a  poem  express  however  different  sentiments,  the  poem  should 
be  treated  as  one  verse  or  the  several  verses  agreeing  in  sentiment  should 
be  regarded  as  one,  and  each  should  receive  its  own  melody.  This  gives 
us  so  to  speak,  a  cyclus  of  songs,  and  a  poem  thus  treated  is,  as  the  Ger- 
mans say,  durch  componirtj  that  is,  it  is  composed  throughout.  The  stu- 
dent should  not  compose  a  song  throughout  for  mere  effect  sake.  This 
mode  of  treatment  should  only  be  employed  when  necessary.  At  no  time 
is  it  advisable  to  use  poems  with  many  verses,  especially  is  this  rv'le  to 
be  applied  to  poems  which  are  to  be  set  to  music  as  a  whole. 

10.  The  melody  should  be  well  adapted  to  the  metre  as  well  as  U*  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  Errors  against  either  will  be  quickly  felt,  ami  arc 
sure  to  permanently  injure  the  song.  We  would  say  then  : — Be  sipiple, 
clear  and  natural  in  your  melodies.  Aim  to  please  rather  than  to  aston- 
ish. Mere  vocal  display  is  not  worthy  of  being  called  sweet  music.  Let 
vour  songs  come  from  the  heart,  and  there  is  hope  that  they  will  ajain 
reach  the  heart.  Melody  has  always  been  considered  the  principal  part 
of  music.  To  compose  pretty  melodies,  'tis  true,  requires  theoretical  know- 
ledge and  practice,  but  this  alone  is  not  enough.  The  power  of  writing 
melodies  is  an  inborn  gift  which  is  not  exclusively  bestowed  upon  the 
learned  professor  or  musical  doctor,  upon  the  great  singer  or  player.  No, 
this  gift  is  often  posessed  by  humble  persons,  who  scarcely  know  the 
rules  according  to  which  they  should  write  down  their  ideas. 

11.  When  using  religious  words,  aim  to  produce  also  religious  music. 
Much  so-called  sacred  and  church  music,  deserves  its  name  only  in  so  far 
as  the  texts  are  of  a  religious  character.  A  hymn  of  praise  or  supplica- 
tion, is  communion  with  God  through  the  medium  of  song.  It  ill  becomes 
man,  when  offering  up  his  petitions  and  confessing  his  short  comings,  to 
step  with  boldness  into  the  presence  of  his  Maker.  If  humbleness  of  mind, 
purity  of  thought  and  sentiment  should  characterize  the  words  accompany- 
ing such  an  act,  we  cannot  see  why  the  same  rule  should  not  be  applied 
to  religious  song.  While  religion  on  the  one  hand  does  not  instill  bold- 
ness, it  does  on  the  other,  not  leave  us  without  hope  and  great  cause  for 
rejoicing.     It  tells  us  of  the  greatness,  the  power  and  mercy  of  God,  and 
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when  contemplating  these  attributes,  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  burst  out 
in  grand  hymns  of  joy  and  thanksgiving.  Church  music  serves  a  two- 
fold purpose.  It  is  a  means  of  worshiping  the  supreme  ruler  of  the 
universe,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  designed  to  inspire  the  masses  with 
religious  sentiment.  The  composer,  therefore,  when  writing  music  to  be 
used  in  the  sanctuary,  should  always  employ  his  best  powers,  and  if  he 
expects  his  songs  to  inspire  religious  sentiment,  his  own  heart  should 
first  be  in  communion  with  God. 

The  music  here  referred  to  is,  of  course,  only  designed  for  the  use  of 
choirs.  The  tunes  calculated  for  the  people  should  always  be  within  their 
reach,  hence  they  should  be  simple  in  melody  and  harmony,  neither  should 
the  rhythm  be  too  strongly  marked.  While  rhythm  is  very  essential  to 
music,  it  secularizes  it  in  the  same  proportien  as  it  becomes  predominant. 
There  is  much  good  church  music  for  the  student  to  examine,  especially 
would  we  draw  his  attention  to  the  many  excellent  German  and  Bohemian 
church  chorals,  which  breath  a  spirit  of  true  devotion  and  piety. 

Music  has  in  all  ages  been  used  in  connection  with  religious  services. 
The  old  testament  even  gives  minute  directions  concerning  its  introduc- 
tion in  the  temple.  Christian  churches  have  ever  welcomed  the  art,  and 
if  through  prejudice  or  ignorance  the  doors  of  some  churches  were  ever 
closed  against  song,  reason  afterwards  always  opened  them  again. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  we  would  especially  warn  the  student 
to  be  careful  in  the  selection  of  his  texts.  Poor  words  are  at  no  tim& 
fitted  for  the  composer's  use,  neither  are  they  worthy  of  being  used  in 
the  house  of  God.  Too  many  of  the  verses  used  in  our  Sunday  schools, 
as  well  as  public  worship  breath  a  spirit  of  sickly  sentimentality,  ana 
are  not  deserving  of  being  called  hymns.  While  it  is  not  necessary  that 
hymns  should  be  doctrinal. they  should  at  all  times  be  scriptural.  Wc  have 
spoken  somewhat  at  length  on  this  point  because  we  believe  that  loo  much 
inferior  church  and  Sunday  school  music  is  being  produced,  and  that  it 
has  become  too  much  an  article  of  traffic. 

12.  The  next  point  for  us  to  consider  is  the  use  and  treatment  of  the 
voice,  that  beautiful  and  most  expressive  of  all  musical  instruments. 
He  who  aims  to  write  for  the  piano,should  know  something  of  the  piano  ; 
he  who  would  write  for  the  voice,  if  he  is  not  a  singer,  should  at  least 
know  the  voice,  its  peculiarities  and  capabilities.  In  the  first  part  of  this 
book,  we  «*poke  of  the  range  of  the  four  leading  voices  as  they  should 
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commonly  be  used  for  choirs.  We  will  now  speak  of  the  range  of  the 
several  voices  as  viewed  from  a  higher  art  standpoint.  We  have  hereto- 
fore recognized  four  distinct  voices,  namely  : 

Soprano.     Alto.     Tenor.     Bass. 

As  will  be  seen  below,  there  are  voices  recognized  that  lie  between  these. 
In  the  following  examples,  the  smaller  notes  indicate  what  specially  gifted 
singers  may  be  expected  to  do,  while  the  large  notes  show  what  every 
cultivated  voice  can  reach. 


1.  Basso  Profundo,  (lowest  bass.) 

2.  Basso  Buffo,  (  comic  bass.) 

3.  Basso  Baritono,  (low  bariton.) 

4.  Tenore  Bariton,  (high  bariton,) 

5.  Tenoi    eroica,  (low  tenor.) 

6.  Tenore  lirico,  (high  tenor.) 

7.  Contralto,  (low  female  voice.) 

8.  Mezzo  Contralto,  (higher  alto.) 
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9.     Mezzo  Soprano,   (low  Soprano.) 


10.     Soprano  Sfogato,  (high  Soprano.) 


11.     Soprano  aeuto  di  agilitate, 
(very  high  Soprano.) 

This  schedule  of  voices  is  taken  from  a  vocal  instruction  book,  hence 
the  Italian  names  which  we  retained  purposly. 

13.  Pupils  will  do  well  to  use  only  the  middle  range  of  the  several 
voices,  avoiding  at  first  ail  extremes  high  or  low.  Of  course  every  stu- 
dent will  decide  before  going  to  work,  for  what  voice  he  expects  to  write, 
and  what  voice  is  best  adapted  for  his  text.  It  will  benefit  the  student  to 
carefully  examine  Italian  and  German  songs.  The  former  because  of 
their  excellent  adaptation  to  the  voice,  and  the  latter,  because  of  tlieir 
depth,  purity  and  correctness  of  sentiment. 

14.  In  order  to  give  the  pupil  some  idea  of  the  simplest  song  forms, 
we  will  here  introduce  a  little  strain, entitled  uOh  'tis  only  music's  strain," 
words  by  Thomas  Moore. 

■ — h NT-^ 1 K NT — •*=•- 


we  rove, 
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When  through  life       un-blest 

dear,     Should  some  notes  we  used  to 
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that    made    life 
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love  In  days  of    boy-hood, meet  our 
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ear;  Oh  how  wel-come  breathes  the  strain,  Wakening  thoughts  that  long  have 
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slept,     Kindling   for  -  mer  smiles  a  -  gain,       In  fad-ed  eyes  that  long  have  wept. 
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Observe  tliat  this  song  lias  but  two  periods,  each  containing  eight  mea- 
sures. The' first  begins  and  ends  on  the  tonic.  The  second  begins  in  the 
key  of  15  flat,  the  subdominant,  and  after  four  men.  urcs.  repeats  the 
secoud  half  of  the  first  period.     This  gives  a  form  like  the  following  . 

F8,     B^F.  4. 

Period.         Period. 

To  this  of  course  must  be  ac7ded  a  prelude  and  a  few  measures  at  the 
close.  It  woujcl  be  futile  to  attempt  to  give  the  many  forms  song  possi- 
ble. The  pupil  Ins  easy  access  to  the  best  songs  that  have  been  pubbshjsd, 
and  these  he  should  study  in  order  to  aquaiht  himself  with  the  various 
forms 

Having  explained  the  periodic  form,  having  shown  how  poetry  should 
be  scanned  and  applied  to  the  periodic  form  we  will  now  dose  this  chapter, 
leaving  the  Student  to  his  own  activity. 

CHAPTER    XIII. 


FORMS  OF  VOCAL  COMPOSITION. 

Lack  of  space  obliged  us  to  give  merely  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  highei 
forir.s  of  instrumental  composition.  ^See  Chapter  X.)  For  the  same 
reason  we  will  have  to  speak  in.  a  like  manner  of  the  forms  of  Vocal 
composition..    They  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Melodrama.  This  is  "a  recitation  with  instrumental  accom- 
paniment. It  is  neither  opera  nor  play,  for  there  is  no  singing.  The  music 
is  designed  to  express  the  sentiments  and  to  highten  the  effect  of  the 
words,  but  as  these  change  rapidly  and  often,  the  music  can  in  most  cases 
scarcely  do  more  than  merely  indicate  the  sentiment.  This  form  was 
at  one  time  much  cultivated,  but  is  now  neglected.  Melodramatic  scenes 
may  be  found  in  operas,,  as  for  instance  in  4iThe  Freischuotz""  "The 
Dirge  of  the  two  Veterans,"  by  Dr.  F.  L.  Rittcr,  is  a  specimen  of  this 
style  of  composition  worthy  of  the  student's  examination. 

2.  The  Recitative  is  an  old  form,  of  musical  declamation,  -which  stands 
between  poetry  and  music.  If  it  be  true  what  a  writer  says,  narnelv, 
that  melody  is  the  poetry  of  music,  then  it  is  also  correct  to  say  that  the 
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recitative  is  its  prose.  It  is  written  in  strict  time  and  has  correct  rhythms, 
but  both  these  depend  exclusively  upon  the  text.  The  words  connect 
thoughts  and  sentiments,  and  often  are  mere  descriptions,  facts  and  great 
truths,  which  appeal  more  to  the  understanding  than  to  sentiment.  The 
recitative  has  generally  detached  chords  as  an  accompaniment.  This 
form  of  composition  is  introduced  in  the  oratorio  as  well  as  in  the 
opera.  The  recitatives  of  the  oratorio  as  a  rule  are  shorter  than  those  of 
the  opera  See  for  examples  Handel's,  Haydn's,  Mendelssohn's  oratorios. 
Mozart's,  Weber's,  Beethoven's  operas  etc. 

3.  The  Aroisa  is  a  small  lyric  form  of  composition  which  stands  between 
aria  aud  recitative,  in  fact  it  may  be  called  a  lyric  recitative.  It  is  short, 
expressive,  without  settled  form,  which  depends  largely  upon  its  text. 
The  Arioso  is  gentle  and  simple  in  character. 

4.  The  Aria  is  the  largest  form  of  vocal  composition,  designed  for 
one  voice.  It  is  accompanied  by  one  or  many  instruments.  The  Aria  is 
lyric  in  its  character,  yet  many  composers  have  given  it  a  dramatic  char- 
acter. It  is  designed  to  exptess  every  shade  of  sentiment  the  human 
heart  is  capable  of,  and  as  a  rule,  it  exhausts  its  subject, so  to  speak.  In 
the  Aria  every  thing  should  be  grand  and  noble.  As  it  may  assume  many 
forms  and  various  proportions,  positive  rules  concerning  its  construction 
cannot  be  given.  The  Aria  always  consisted  of  two  separate  parts.  The 
first  expresses  sentiment  in  geneial  terms,  the  second  applies  more  to  the 
situation  portrayed,  and  is,  therefore,  in  a  higher  degree  definite.  The 
first  part  begins  with  an  instrumental  introduction  in  which  the  leading 
ideas  of  the  Aria  appear,  after  which  the  Aria  proper  begins.  The  first 
period  closes  upon  the  dominant,  and  after  a  brief  interlude  the  second 
period  begins.  With  this  closes  the  first  part  of  the  aria.  The  second 
brings  the  text  in  a  more  concise  form,  the  melody  passes  through  a  va- 
riety of  changes  without  any  repetitions,  after  which  the  first  part  is  in- 
troduced once  more  and  the  Aria  closes.  The  first  part  is  usually  slow, 
while  the  second  is  held  more  in  bravura  style.  As  regards  time  and 
rhythm  the  composer  is  entirely  at  liberty.  The  Stage  Aria  is  the  cul- 
minating point  of  a  situation  or  a  series  of  actions,  hence  it  has  much 
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dramatic  character.  Arias  have  also  been  written  in  the  more  definite 
Rondo  and  Sonata  forms.  We  distinguish  several  styles  of  Arias  as  for 
instance,  the  Church  Aria  and  the  Concert  Aria.  One  is  designed  for  the 
church,  the  other  for  the  coucert  room,  and  both  resemble  the  Stage  Aria. 
We  also  distinguish  the  Bravura  Aria  in  which  the  composer  aims 
especially  at  vocal  display.  For  specimens  of  Arias  we  recommend 
those  by  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Weber,  Rossini,  Douizetti,  Bellini. 
Verdi,  Gounod  and  others. 

5.  The  Arietta  is  a  small  Aria  which  differs  from  the  Grand  Aria  in 
size — it  having  no  second  part — and  also  in  style  of  composition,  which 
is  more  simple.  The  Arietta  is  less  decided  and  effective  in  the  expres- 
sion of  sentiment,  and  is  usually  free  from  bravura  passages. 

6.  The  Cantielna  is  the  Italian  name  for  any  secular  melody,  and 
generally  means  a  joyful,  pleasing  air. 

7.  The  Serenade.  This  style  of  composition  has  already  been  noticed 
in  Chapter  X.  The  Serenade  may  be  written  for  o  e  or  for  several  voices. 
It  should  be  short  and  tender  in  its  character. 

8.  The  Ballad  is  a  smaller  form  of  musical  composition,  a  popular 
form  of  son^,  in  which  the  words  are  of  special  importance,  relating  as 
they  do  to  some  incident  of  a  romantic  nature.  The  melody  should  be 
simple,  and  closely  allied  to  the  words,  having  as  a  rule  one  melody  which 
is  sung  to  each  verse,  but  varied  somewhat  in  time  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  words.  The  text  being  of  greater  importance  than  in  the  song, 
the  Ballad  has  somewhat  the  character  of  a  declamation.  The  Scotch  and 
Irish  Ballad  literature  offers  many  beautifu.  specimens,  but  also  much  that 
is  not  worthy  of  the  student's  attention.  The  German  Ballads  by  Loewe 
and  others  represent  a  higher  form  of  composition.  The  former  have  one 
melody  for  all  verses,  the  German  Ballad  is  however  generally  composed 
throughout. 

9.  The  Cantata.  This  musica*  term  has  no  definite  meaning,  hence  it 
cannot  well  be  represented  by  a  definite  form.  It  usually  means  a  larger 
vocal  composition  of  several  numbers  with  recitatives,  arias,  choruses  and 
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orchestral  accompaniment.  The  term  is  applied  to  so  many  different 
styles  of  composition  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  Cantata  really 
begins  and  where  it  ends.  Gottfried  von  Weber  applies  the  name  to  every 
larger  vocal  composition  that  comes  under  no  other  head.  This  explana- 
tion is  still  more  indefinite.  The  Cantata  may  be  sacred  or  secular,  it 
may  be  lyric  or  dramatic.  It  consists  of  many  parts,  hence  it  offers  great 
opportunity  to  composers  for  the  display  of  their  powers.  There  should 
however  be  one  idea,  one  principle  character  underlying  the  whole. 

10.  The  Motetto  is  a  vocal  composition  for  chorus  alone,  or  for  cho- 
ruses interspersed  with  solos.  The  texts  are  generally  taken  from  script- 
ures, especially  from  the  Psalms;  but  they  may  also  be  taken  from 
hymnology,  in  fact  any  poem  giving  expression  to  pious  sentiment  may 
be  used  for  a  Motetto. 

11.  The  Hymn  is  the  foundation  of  all  religious  music.  It  is  a  chorus 
interspersed  with  solos.  It  is  majestic  and  grand  in  its  character.  Cer- 
tain religious  songs,  such  as  the  Te  Deum,  the  Magnificat  and  others  are 
called  Hymns. 

12.  The  Canon  is  a  style  of  vocal  composition  in  which  several  voices 
imitate  the  first  beginning  before  it  has  completed  its  part,  so  that  all  voi- 
ces sing  the  same  strain,  yet  no  two  sing  the  same  part  at  the  same  time. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  Canons,  the  mention  and  discription  of  which 
would  lead  us  to  far.  The  Italians  call  a  Canon  ''Fuga  di  Co7isequenza]  in 
Latin  it  is  called  '  Canon  Perpetuus /  in  German  it  is  kKreisfuge*  circulat- 
ing fugue.  There  are  finite  and  infinite  canons.  The  former  ends  like 
other  compositions  with  a  regular  close,  while  the  infinite  canon  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  theme  is  begun  once  more  before  the  other  parts  have 
closed,  by  which  means  the  performance  may  be  continued  indefinetely. 

13.  The  Mass  is  a  form  of  composition  employed  in  the  Catholie 
church.  It  consists  of  several  larger  numbers,  namely  :  The  Kyrie.  the 
Gloria,  the  Credo,  the  Sanctus  the  Agnus  Dei.  The  Kyrie  is  the  song  of 
repentance.  The  Gloria  is  the  song  of  the  angels  which  they  sang  as 
they  appeared  to  the  Shepherds.     The  Credo  is  a  confession  of  faith.     The 
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Sanctus  represents  the  song  of  the  hosts  above  crying  :  Holy,  Holy.  Holy, 
while  the  Agnus  Dei  alludes  to  the  text :  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  et3. 
Each  of  these  parts  may  consist  of  Solos,  Duetts,  Trios,  Quartetts  or 
Choruses,  with  orchestral  accompaniment.  The  music  is  designed  to  cele- 
brate the  Catholic  Mass,  hence  the  name.  It  is  usually  written  for  mixed 
voices,  there  are  however  Masses  for  male  and  for  female  voices  alone. 
Haydn's,  Mozart's  and  Cherubiui's  Masses  are  the  best  specimens  of  this 
sort  of  composition  for  the  student  to  examine. 

14.  The  Requiem  is  a  Death  Mass.  In  it  the  Gloria  of  course  is  left 
out,  but  the  Kyrie,  Credo,  Sanctus  and  Agnus  Dei  are  retained.  To  this 
is  added  the  Dies  Irae,  Domine  Jesu.  Mozart's  Requiem  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  its  kind  ever  published. 

15.  The  Oratorio  is  a  sacred  lyric  drama,  set  to  music.  The  text- 
may  be  taken  from  the  Bible  or  sacred  history  and  in  it  some  persons  are 
supposed  to  be  acting,  but  are  not  placed  upon  the  stage  as  actors.  The 
Oratorio  consists  of  Recitatives,  Solos,  Duetts,  Trios,  Quartetts,  Choruses 
and  even  double  Choruses,  accompanied  by  orchestra.  The  whole  effect 
of  the  drama  must  be  attained  through  the  music,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
nothing  connected  with  it,  that  is  calculated  to  attract  the  eye,  or  to  re- 
present aciion.  The  composer  of  course  has  the  utmost  license  and  cau 
enlarge  or-  construct  the  form  of  each  number  or  the  cyclus  itself  at  his 
pleasure.  Handel's,  Haydn's  and  Mendelssohn's  works  are  the  best  of 
this  kind  for  the  student  to  take  in  hand. 

16.  The  Opera  is  a  drama  or  a  play  set  to  music.  It  consists  of  an 
Overture,  Recitatives,  Arias,  Duetts,  Trios,  Quartetts,  Quintetts,Sextetts 
and  Choruses.  If  the  text  is  serious  the  Opera  is  called  a  Grand  Opera. 
If  the  text  is  taken  from  the  history  of  the  middleages,  it  is  styled  a  Ro- 
mantic Opera.  If  the  text  is  comic,  it  is  called  an  Opera  Buffa  or  Comic 
Opera.  The  Operetta  is  a  smaller  Operatic  form,  usually  comic  in  its 
character. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


DUETTS. 

1.  We  will  now  proceed  to  add  a  second  voice  to  a  melody.  When 
writing  for  several  voices  we  must  not  only  cousider  the  relation  in  which 
the  several  tones  stand  to  each  other  as  intervals,  but  we  must  also  bear 
in  mind  the  peculiar  character  of  each  voice.  One  and  the  same  tone 
sounds  very  different  when  sung  b}'  a  soprano  or  an  alto,  by  a  tenor  or  a 
bass.  Unless  the  student  will  take  into  account  this  peculiarity  of  the 
voice  (timbre)  he  will  err  in  the  effects  he  aims  to  produce 

2.  Two  voices  may  sound  simultaneously,  or  they  may  follow  each 
other.  If  following  each  other,  they  carry  on  a  sort  of  a  dialogue.  This 
may  be  done  in  sections,  phrases  or  periods,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  texts.  Such  compositions  one  finds  frequently  in  operas, 
etc.     A  specimen  of  this  kind  is  given  below,  (sec.  12). 

3.  Soprano  and  Alto,  Tenor  and  Bass,  are  best  suited  to  go  together. 
These  are  however  not  the  only  possible  combinations.  Duetts  may  also 
be  written  for  Alto  and  Tenor,  Soprano  and  Bass,  Soprano  and  Tenor,  etc 

4.  We  will  use  the  following  tone  chain  in  place  of  a  regular  melody, 

for  the  purpose  of  adding  a  second  voice  : 

a, 

1— :£=-+—  s  -0— <t—0-==J=3z 


lE^E 


1 


The  following  method  of  doing  this  is  the  most  natural   and  the  one 
best  pleasing  to  the  ear. 


The  student  will  observe  that  the  second  voice  appears  once  as  a  sixth, 
then  as  a  fifth,  and  then  as  a  third  from  the  melody.  Moreover  it  will  be 
noticed  that  to  the  first,  third  and  fifth  tones  we  add  those  which  belong 
to  the  Tonic  chord,  G,  B  and  D.  To  the  second,  fourth  and  sixth  tones 
we  add  those  which  belong  to  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh,  D,  F$, 
A  and  C,  while  to  the  sixth  we  add  the  tones  of  the  subdominant  chord 
D,  E  and  G. 
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5.    'A  melody  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  may  be  accompanied  by 
a  second  voice  in  thirds  or  in  sixths, 

c,  d, 


pi 


d=±=± 


-*--- 


-~ — * 

but  it  should  be  observed  as  a  rule,  that  such  passages  should  not  extend 
beyond  the  sixth  of  the  scale.  In  the  above  example  (C)  the  seventh 
was  not  used  because  we  could  not  continue  the  use  of  the  thirds  in 
our  accompaniment.  When  writing  a  second  voice  to  a  melody  we  may 
run  up  in  thirds  to  the  sixth,  the  seventh  however  demands  a  different 
interval. 

feEEfEE 


d,             J 
~q    3    2    -a    » 

%  k  f= 

m     it*       2       *       T 
— *-~  P— * 1— 

'  -M- 

or 


is 


We  could  not  write  the  scale  in  thirds  throughout  for  the  reason,  that 
e, 


h 


we  desire  to  close  in  the  harmony  of  the  tonic,  which  in  this  case  is  G.  B 
and  D,  while  we  have  closed  it  in  the  harmony  belonging  to  E  minor 
which  is  E,  G  and  B.  The  ending  in  E  is,  therefore,  incorrect.  The 
scale  may  however  be  used  throughout  with  sixths. 


:n: 


-j * 0 = r h u- 

While  this  may  be  done,  we  would  advise  the  pupil  to  do  it  sparingly, 
because  it  would  be  too  monotonous. 

In  D,  we  have  two  endings,  one  iu  the  sixth,  the  other  on  an  octave. 
Both  are  good.  The  last  is  perhaps  the  most  complete,  but  the  first  may 
be  used  especially  with  an  accompaniment  which,  of  course,brings  also  the 
tonic. 

6.  In  the  example  d,  we  have  a  satisfactory  close,  but  the  beginning 
may  be  made  more  effective,  We  would  prefer  that  the  first  tone  should 
have  a  second  voice  instead  of  using  it  in  unison. 
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The  above  is  altogether  satisfactory.  Observe  the  variety.  The  tone 
chain  begins  with  a  sixth,  then  follows  a  fifth,  next  comes  four  thirds, 
and  lastly  it  closes  with  two  sixths,  or  if  we  accept  of  the  second  ending, 
it  closes  with  an  octave. 

7.  Parallel  thirds  and  sixths  as  has  been  seen,  are  pleasant  to  the 
ear  and  may  be  used  with  the  restriction  laid  down  in  (5).  Let  us  examine 
other  parallel  motions  and  see  whether  any  of  them  will  serve  our  pur- 
pose.    The  following  are  parallel  fourths  : 


* 0 * r JJ 


These  sound  hollow,  unsatisfactory  and  are,  therefore,  to  be  avoided, 
except  in  isolated  cases,  as  for  instance  in  the  following  : 

=1       J  —» !=u 


The  fourth  sounds  well  here  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear isolated.  It  is  connected  with  the  preceding  chord  through  a  tie 
tone,  and  moreover  the  chords  belong  all  to  the  same  harmony.  In  the 
following  however  a  fourth  sounds  badly  because  it  is  not  connected    by 


I: 


A 


I 


a  tie  tone  either  with  the  preceding  or  the  following  chords,  and  because 
it  belongs  to  another  harmony. 

8.  In  the  first  part  of  the  book  we  have  cautioned  the  pupil  against 
the  use  of  parallel  fifths.  We  must  also  avoid  them  when  writing  fa 
two  voices,  for  the  reason  already  assigned. 


&  3 

i— 

-4 — 
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4— 
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Not  even  an  uneducated  ear  could  endure  a  succession  of  such  inter- 
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vals.     We  cannot  use  fifths  when  they  follow  each  other.     The  following 
does  not  however  sound  very  badly,still  we  would  not  use  such  a  passage. 


i 


+ — r — 

When  using  fifths  in  jumps  their  unpleasant  effect  is  somewhat  less- 
ened, while  the  fifth  which  occurs  in  the  example  b,  (4)  is  even  pleasant. 

9.  In  the  first  part  of  this  book,  the  pupil  was  told  that  an  imperfect 
fifth  may  follow  a  perfect  one  and  vice  versa.  This  rule  had  application 
to  fifths  belonging  to  chords.  When  writing  for  two  voices  only,  such 
progressions  should  be  avoided.  We  may  go  from  a  perfect  fifth  into  an 
imperfect,  but  should  be  sparing  in  such  steps. 

2. 


The  second  of  these  illustrations  would  be  wrong  at  any  rate,  for  F  in 
the  first  fifth  is  the  seventh  and  ought  to  descend  into  E,    instead  of  as- 
An  imperfect  fifth,  therefore,  would  resolve  as  below. 


cending  into  G. 


When  writing  for  two  voices  all  the  rules  in  harmony  should  be  applied. 
We  should  avoid  doubling  thirds  and  sevenths,  the  former  should  ascend 
while  the  latter  should  descend  a  semitone. 

10.  The  upper  voice  usually  carries  the  air  and  the  lower  voice  may 
at  times  do  the  same.  No  matter  which  voice  carries  the  melody,  the 
two  should  be  so  arranged  that  they  aid  and  support  each  other 

11.  In  the  following  Duett,  the  two  voices  run  by  the  side  of  each 
other  throughout  the  whole  melody.  The  upper  voice  carries  the  air, 
while  the  lower  simply  accompanies  it. 


# 0—  *-{-*  —  \~0—0 3    t~* ~ j« ~ f 
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There  may  be  cases  however  when  a  voice  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  a 
second  one.  In  such  instances  both  voices  should  sing  in  unison.  For 
example  the  following : 


J  — i 0 j 0 — L_S ^ 0 J  J 


By  this  arrangement  the  first  part  of  the  period  in  its  bold  stepping 
notes  is  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  duett  afterwards  comes  in  with  all 
the  greater  effect. 

12.  Two  voices  as  we  have  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  may 
be  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  The  following  is  taken  from 
"Katie  Dean"  an  operetta.  Katie  and  Biddie  have  a  dispute,  and  the 
former  is  endeavoring  to  make  peace. 


Katie. 


Biddie. 


=e=$&=E±=££=£*E3E^ 


Bid  -  die     now     be    good     a 
Katie. 


gain,  Eat  your    sup-per    and    be 

Biddie.  etc. 

L^f 1 J - /-*■-+ y — y iff € 0 j— l J 

sdd,     Now  goo  J  Bid-die   love  your  Kat-  ie,    Let    me  have  some  peace  and  rest, 

Such  dialogues  occur  frequently  in  recitatives,  but  also  very  often  in 
regular  Duetts.  Though  the  phrases  seem  in  many  cases  almost  dis- 
jointed, there  must  be  unity  and  connection  of  thought  and  melody. 

13.  There  is  one  more  form  of  connecting  two  voices  which  we  shall 
mention  here,  namely  that  of  imitation.  We  will  give  the  following 
illustrations : 


-0— J ; JL_i__J_L_|.  ) 

PP^ELIa_L  \ F*~# J  j  This  is  an  imitation,  an  octave  below. 
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I     !       ! 


_L|  —4-41  '    JU-J-,.  The  e 


The  second  half,  or  the  count erphrase 
H  of  this  figure,  is  the  same  as  the  prin= 


— £ -__,=':'  ciple  phrase  of  the  above. 

it  ♦*■  r 

1  '  '1 


v  hi        il 

sl^— — p— *  r      #        ti  The  second  voice  gives  the  phrase  first 

i1  'T^i  r  f  r  r 


1    1    !  L 


*— #- 


^-t|  The  two  voices  begin  together. 


TTi 


These  imitations  may  be  used  in  an  endless  variety  of  ways.     "We  will 
add  a  few  more  illustrations. 

m  J   ^S  3^1        1  L .1  j 


1    1         f  1  ^J-j         <i7        mJ? 


These  forms  of  writing  lead  us  into  a  higher  style  of  composition, 
which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  volume.  We,  therefore,  simply  point 
out  whal  imitations  are,  and  leave  the  subject. 
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14.  Duetts  of  larger  forms  have  been  written ;  there  are  excellent 
specimens  to  be  found  in  operas,  etc.  Aside  from  these  there  are  man\ 
superior  Duetts  which  are  not  parts  of  larger  works.  These  the  pupil 
must  study.  Duetts  may  also  be  written  for  instruments,  as  for  instance, 
for  two  violins,  two  flutes,  flute  and  violin,  etc.  All  that  has  been  said 
concerning  the  vocal  duett,  applies  to  the  instrumental  duett.  It  remains 
Duly  for  us  to  say,  that  as  the  instruments  are  able  to  perform  more  diffi- 
cult music  than  the  voice,  instrumental  duetts  as  a  rule  are  more  brilliant 
than  those  which  are  sung.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to  add,  that  the 
pupil,  in  order  to  be  able  to  write  effectively  for  an  instrument,  should 
be  able  to  play  upon  it,  at  least  should  thoroughly  know  its  peculiarities 
md  capabilities. 


CHAPTER    XV. 


TRIOS. 

L  When  writing  in  the  three  voiced  style,  the  student,  is  least  liable 
So  err.  A  great  variety  of  combinations  of  voices  are  possible,  as  foi 
instance,  Soprano,  Alto  and  Bass,  Soprano,  Tenor  and  Bass.  Tenor,  Alto 
and  Bass,  two  Tenors  and  Bass,  etc. 

2.  The  following  is  a  simple  form  of  a  Trio.  The  two  upper  voices 
are  joined  as  a  duett,  while  the  third  voice  simply  gives  the  bass. 


^Sp^=E=f=f=: 


I 


t 


r  r  r  t 


The  air  or  first  voice  is  the  principle  part,  the  second  is  merely  an  ac- 
companiment of  the  first.  These  two  are,  so  to  speak,  independent  oi 
the  third,  which  simply  gives  the  tonic  G  and  the  dominant  D,  and  might 
be  left  out  without  great  injury  to  the  two  upper  voices.  Such  simple 
arrangements  offer  very  little  for  the  cultivated  ear.  They  soon  become 
wearysome.  We  shall,  therefore,  seek  higher  and  more  attractive  com- 
binatioos. 
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3.  The  triad  having  but  three  tones,  is  weli  adapted  for  Trios,  for  we 
need  neither  leave  out  nor  double  a  tone,  as  is  the  case  in  the  four-voiced 
composition.  The  dominant  chord  with  its  four  tones  however,  is  not  so 
well  adapted,  inasmuch  as  we  must  leave  out  one,  wherever  we  use  it. 
The  student  knows  from  the  lessons  in  harmony  what  tones  may  be  omit- 
ted. The  following  chords  in  their  several  positions  are  at  our  command : 


v 


Suspensions  and  sequences,  in  fact  all  the  various  harmonic  combina- 
tions which  are  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  may  now  be  em- 
ployed. 

4.     In   the   following  example  the   three  voices  are   used  in  a  more 
independent  manner. 
a. 
-a     J>   ~     .      -        m   -  j5_^ 


EglfeE 


Also  in  the  next  illustration  taken  from  Haydn's  "Creation  ;" 
b. 


Still  another  beautiful  example  of  three  voiced  writing  is  the  air  from 
Handel's  "Judas  Maccabeus  :"  "See  the  Conquering  hero  comes." 


1 63 
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The  first  of  these  Trios  (a)  is  written  for  Soprano,  Alto  and  Bass. 
The  Alto  and  Soprano  seem  to  be  closer  welded  to  each  other,  than  to  the 
Bass.  In  the  same  number  we  also  see  the  third  doubled,  (see  third  meas- 
ure.^ In  the  second  number  by  Haydu,  written  for  Soprano,  Tenor, 
and  Bass,  and  also  in  the  third  number  by  Handel,  written  for  two  Sop- 
ranos and  Alto,  we  see  the  voices  kept  more  independent  of  each 
other. 

5.  Observe  that  in  the  example  b,  by  Haydn,  all  three  voices  begin 
with  G,  the  dominant.  This  is  very  common  in  Music.  Solos,  Duetts, 
Trios  and  Choruses  of  four  voices  frequently  begin  in  unison  on  the  dom- 
inant. The  fifth  is  one  of  the  middle  tones  of  the  scale,  and  from  it  we 
can  easily  reach  the  tonic  or  any  other  tone. 

6.  In  the  above  examples  the  different  voices  sounded  together.  They 
may  also  be  alternately  used,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  selection 
from  Beethoven : 


-Q- 0 — 0 — 0 1 

— 0 0 — 0 — 0 — 

€           *           >       ** 

9^p? ■= 

T        *        *     i     r 
*— *   *—*     k 

J.  flZt 

Other  forms  might  here  be  mentioned,  but  this  would  lead  us  too  far. 
We  leave  it  to  the  student  to  study  good  Trios.  There  are  plenty  such 
to  be  had. 

7.  Imitations  are  also  possible  in  the  trio  form,  but  as  the  treatment 
of  this  subject  requires  more  space  than  is  at  our  command,  we  dis- 
miss it. 
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8.  Trios  may  also  be  written  for  instruments.as  for  instance  for  three 
Violins,  for  two  Violins  and  Flute,  or  for  two  Violins  and  Alto,  or  for 
Violin,  Alto  Violin  aud  Violincello,  etc.  All  the  rules  that  were  given  in 
the  first  part  of  the  book,  must  be  observed  when  writing  such  music. 
Inhere  should  be  good  melody,  correct  harmony  wrell  filled  out,  so  that  no 
chords  appear  incomplete.  The  Trio,  having  one  voice  less  than  the  quar- 
tette, is  usually  a  gentler  composition,  less  forcible,  rarely  ever  brilliant. 
There  are  however,  Trios,  'which  are  even  brilliant.  Such  compositions 
have  been  written  by  some  of  the  masters,  and  these  have  been  published 
in  score  by  TIeckel,in  Mannheim,Germauy.  This  edition  the  student  should 
take  to  hand.  The  Trios  for  Piano,  Violin  and  ViolinceHo,  or  for  Piano 
with  other  istruments,  do  not  come  under  this  head  as  we  only  speak  of 
pure  three-voiced  compositions. 

CHAPTER    XVI. 


QUARTETTS  AND  CHORUSES. 

1.  The  four-voiced  style  of  writing  is  the  purest,  and  the  most  perfect 
that  can  be  employed.  While  melody  addresses  itself  to  sentiment,  har- 
mony appeals  primarily  to  the  understanding.  Melody  is  the  oldest, 
Harmony  the  younger.  •  Genius  must  supply  the  first,  while  art  aud  its 
rules  furnish  us  the  second. 

2.  Melody  can  exist  without  harmony,  while  harmony  when  played 
without  melody,  is  often  meaningless.  Harmony  gives  solidity,  power, 
variety,  and  additional  charms  to  the  melody.  Neither  mclod}^  nor  harmony 
should  he  neglected,  both  are  necessary  in  the  art  work.  %  They  should 
go  hand  in  hand,  aiding  ea:h  other.  The  ear  always  desires  to  hear  the 
melody,"  it  should  therefore  never  be  so  pver-loaded  or  covered  with  har- 
mony that  it  becomes  indistinct. 

3.  Nature  no  doubt  pointed  to  harmony  when  she  produced  four  dis- 
tinct voices,  and  it  may  be  said,  that  harmony  is  but  a  natural  production 
of  art  Rven  the  uncultivated  ear.  when  singing,  strives  to  add  a  second 
voice.  Let  the  student  first-use  the  simplest  harmocies, and  after  that,  he 
may  also  supply  tunes  with  a  greater  variety  of  chords. 

4.  Some  melodies    arc  better  adapted  for  harmonic    accompaniment 
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than  others.  Some  melodies  need  harmony  more  than  others  and  are  only 
pretty  when  accompanied  with  chords,  or  witli  voices.  Again,  melodies 
^iay  have  differeut  harmonic  settings.  Some  of  these  must  naturally  be 
better  than  others.  Harmony  may  either  heighten  or  lessen  the  effect  of 
a  melody.  The  question  is,  what  kind  of  harmony  is  the  best?  It  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  any  teacher  to  give  rules  whica  will  hold  good  in  aft 
cases.  Different  melodies  need  differeut  treatment.  The  safest  road  to 
success  is  to  study  choruses  and  to  supply  melodies  with  harmony. 

5.  There  are  a  few  rules  however  which  we  would  nere  mention.  Be 
plain* and  simple  in  your  harmonic  structure.  The  works  of  the  greatest 
men  are  characterized  by  simplicity.  Have  variety,  but  do  not  loose  the 
identity  of  your  original  key  by  wandering  too  much  in  distant  harmonies. 
Every  voice  should  be  fluent,  and  easily  sung.  The  different  parts  of  the 
chords  should  never  be  too  far  apart  nor  too  close  together.  After  writing 
your  melody,supply  the  bass  and  then  fill  out.  If  agreeable,use  ciphers  to 
indicate  the  chords  you  propose  takh>cr.  The  outer  voices  always  have  more 
freedom  and  are  of  greater  inporxance  than  the  inner  ooes.  The  tenor  often  is 
of  more  importance  tnan  the  alto, tor  it  sometimes  assumes  even  a  leaamg 
character,  especially  towards  the  close  of  the  piece.  As  a  rule  the 
Tenor  lies  higher  than  the  Alto,  3*es,  it  may  even  lie  higher  than  the 
Soprano.  Close  in  the  tonic  harmony.  It  is  a  good  form  of  a  close  to  use 
the  chord  of  6-4  of  the  tonic,  let  this  be  followed  by  the  dominant  chord, 
and  lastly  bring  the  tonic  chord  as  the  final  ending.  All  the  rules  and 
instructions  as  laid  down  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  come  now  to  their 
legitimate  use,  and  may  be  applied.  Much  depends  however  upon  the 
pupil's  skill  and  judgement,  whether  these  rules  and  lessons  will  be  wisely 
and  effectively  applied  or  not.  It  has  been  said  that  the  piece  should  be 
closed  with  the  tonic  chord,  and  if  possible  in  its  fundamental  position. 
As  an  exception  to  this,  we  would  mention  the  song  entitled  ''Deserted, " 
which  closes  on  the  dominant.  This  close  has  been  adopted  in  order  to 
express  all  the  better,  the  sentiment  of  the  words.  While  speaking  of 
irregularities  we  would  mention  one  more.  A  piece  of  music  usually  be* 
gins  on  the  fifth  or  with  the  tonic  harmony.  The  overture  to  "Massani- 
ello"  by  Auber,  and  th3  little  song  entitled  "Thou  art  like  a  lovely  Flow- 
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ret,"  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  book,  begins  however  with  a  diminished 
chord  of  the  seventh.     Such  irregularities  the  pupil  should  avoid. 

6,  Aside  from  the  pleasing  tonal  effect  produced  by  using  four  voices, 
the  quartette  and  chorus  are  especially  worthy  of  the  students  notice,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  a  kind  of  music  that  strengthens  social  ties  aud  unites 
many  voices  and  hearts  in  the  bond  of  music  and  friendship.  Musical 
culture  is  greatly  advanced  through  chorus  singing.and  for  these  reasons, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  own  beauty  aud  art  value,  the  student  should  devote 
much  energy  to  the  study  and  writing  of  choruses. 

7.  We  shall  now  speak  ot  the  plain  church  tuue,  and  taking  the  fol- 
lowing as  a  model,  we  will  give  reasons  why  the  author  wrote  as  he 
did. 


ppps^ 


8.  In  the  score  the  Soprano  is  written  on  the  first,  the  Alto  on  the  sec- 
ond, the  Tenor  on  the  third,  and  the  Bass  on  the  fourth  line.  The  mel- 
ody is  simple  and  the  harmony  should  be  of  the  same  kind.    .  It  is  also  rhy- 
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thmically  well  marked  and  this  rhythm  we  would  in  no  wise  destroy  or 
weaken.  The  melody  begins  on  F,  the  filth,and  moves  in  rather  vigorous 
steps  into  the  tonic  B  flat.  In  order  to  heighten  the  effect  of  this  step- 
ping into  the  tonic,  the  first  four  tones  have  been  taken  in  unison.  This  gives 
power  to  the  beginning  and  lends  additional  charms  to  the  harmony  when 
it  sets  in  as  the  fifth  tone.  We  have  now  four  times  the  tone  B  flat  and 
it  would  be  simply  monotonous  to  use  the  B  flat  chord  that  ofter.  We 
must  therefore  produce  some  variety.  Let  us  look  at  the  secoud  B  flat 
in  the  secoud  measure.  This  tone  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  B£ 
major,  Bf?  mine**,  Ej?  major  and  E£  minor  triads  ;  or  it  may  be  used  with 
the  dominant  chord  of  the  seventh  on  B{?,  C  and  Ej?.  The  Bj?  minor  chord 
would  be  altogether  out  of  place,  inasmuch  as  the  tune  is  written  iu  major. 
The  Ej?  major  chord  would  answer  our  purpose,  but  not  the  Ek  minor 
chord.  But  as  we  have  ouly  had  Bj?  in  uuison  and  not  as  yet  the  full  har- 
mony of  it,  we  prefer  to  use  the  B  flat  chord  with  the  Bass  an 
octave  lower,  so  as  to  produce  more  motion  in  that  part  of  the  har- 
mony. The  domiuant  chord  on  B£  would  not  answer,  because  it 
would  lead  us  into  E£,  and  we  do  not  as  yet  like  to  introduce  a  new 
harmony,  having  scarcely  begun  with  the  tune.  The  dominant  chord 
of  the  seventh  on  C,  would  not  answer  at  all  because  it  would  lead 
us  into  the  chord  of  F,  which  is  F,  A,  C.  The  tone  Bj?  which  follows  in 
the  melody  does  not  belong  to  that  chord.  Neither  can  we  use  the  dom- 
inant chord  of  the  seventh  on  Ej?  which  is  E£,  G,  Bj?,  Dj?,  for  this  chord 
would  lead  us  into  the  chord  of  Aj?,  and  the  following  tone  B£  does  not  be- 
long to  it.  Having  now  considered  all  the  chords  with  which  B£  is  con- 
nected, we  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  one  on  B£  is  the  best,  and  iu 
order  to  impress  the  mind  thoroughly  with  the  tonic  harmony,  we  use 
it  with  the  5th  and  6th  tones  of  the  melody. 

9.  The  7th  and  8th  tones  in  the  melody  are  each  B^.  We  cannot  well 
afford  to  use  the  Bt  tonic  chord  four  times  in  succession,  for  this  would  be 
wearisome  to  the  ear.  'Tis  true  we  might  have  used  one  of  the  derived 
chords,  as  for  instance  the  chord  of  the  6th,  but  there  would  not  have  been 
change  enough  to  satisfy  our  wants.  The  first  four  measures  ought  to 
close  in  the  tonic  harmony.  The  closing  in  any  other  harmony  would  not 
satisfv  us.    We  can  therefore  neither  use  the  dominant  chord  of  the  seventh 
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on  Bp,  which  leads  into  Ej>,  nor  the  dominant  chord  of  the  seventh  on  C, 
which  leads  us  into  F,  nor  the  dominant  chord  of  the  seventh  on  Ej?  which 
leads  us  into  Afc.  If  we  theu  wish  to  produce  a  change,  there  is  no  alter- 
native left  us,  but  to  use  the  chord  of  ihe  sixth  and  fourth  on  B),  which 
is  derived  from  the  Ej?  chord.  This  gives  solidity  to  the  close  for  we  keep 
three  times  B£  in  the  bass  and  the  whole  closes  satisfactory.  Moreover 
the  tenor,  stepping  as  it  does  over  the  soprano,  gives  the  tone  E£  great, 
prominence  and  brings  that  chord  out  very  decidedly  and  also  marks  well 
the  third  of  the  succeeding  and  closing  chord. 

10.  We  will  now  proceed  to  the  fifth  measure  of  the  first  phrase.  It 
begins  with  B^  again.  We  have  used  the  tonic  chord,  we  have  also  in- 
troduced the  chord  of  the  sub-dominant  ou  E£,  and  in  order  to  produce 
further  variety,  nothing  is  left  for  us  to  do,  but  to  use  the  Bf?  in  connect- 
ion with  the  G  minor  chord  which  is  the  relative  minor  of  B£.  The 
next  tones  are  twice  C,  to  which  we  can  scarcely  use  anything  else  than 
the  dominant  chord  on  F,  for  while  we  might  step  from  the  G  minor  into 
the  C  major  chord,  we  could  not  well  proceed  from  it  directly  into 
the  next  B[?  chord,  which  we  must  evidently  use  with  the  succeeding  tone 
D.  As  we  must  use  the  B£  chord  twice  each  time  with  D  we  change  the 
bass  again  to  an  octave  lower,  so  as  to  produce  variety  and  motion. 
The  tone  following  B^  can  be  used  both  with  the  B£  and  E£  triads.  It 
could  scarcely  be  used  with  any  dominant  chord  of  the  seventh,  because 
we  have  not  }^et  reached  the  close  of  the  phrase.  We  use,  therefore,  the 
Ej?  chord  so  as  to  produce  variety.  The  following  tone  Ejj  we  cannot 
connect  with  any  chord  of  the  seventh,  because  the  one  on  F,  would  lead 
us  into  B£  and  the  tone  following  is  C.  Neither  can  we  use  the  dominant 
chord  on  Ejj,  for  it  would  lead  us  into  the  chord  of  Aj?.  Though  C  is  a 
part  of  the  Ajj  chord,  we  cannot  use  it,  for  evidently  the  phrase  is  in- 
tended to  end  on  the  dominant  F.  We  use,  therefore,  C  minor  with  Efe, 
which  allows  us  to  step  into  F.  With  this  chord  we  close  the  first 
phrase.  • 

11.  The  second  phrase  (9th  measure,)  begins  like  the  first  and  we 
give  it,  therefore,  the  same  harmonic  treatment.  We  might  change  it,  but 
the  compass  of  the  piece  is  to  small  to  admit  ot  such  variey.  By  treat- 
ing the  first  four  tones  of  the  second  phrase  differently  from  the  manner 
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in  which  they  were  treated  at  first,  we  would  destroy  the  unity  of  the 
whole.  We  also  repeat  the  same  chords  for  the  succeeding  tones,  with 
rhis  difference,  that  the  tenor  does  not  go  intoE)?,  the  soprano  having  that 
tone.  Ejj  in  the  tenor  would  have  to  descend  into  D,  and  as  the  soprano 
takes  the  same  step,  parallel  octaves  would  be  produced. 

12.  We  will  now  consider  the  last  four  measures  of  the  tune.  Hav- 
ing kept  ourselves  to  the  plainest  and  nearest  chords,  we  will  now  endeav- 
or to  make  the  ending  somewhat  more  varied  and  brilliant.  We  have 
three  times  C  to  begin  with.  Let  Ub  take  the  first  C  to  the  chord  of  F,  and 
the  next  to  the  C  minor  chord,  aud,  so  as  to  let  the  bass  step  easily  into 
the  next  tone,  we  take  the  chord  as  the  chord  of  the  sixth,  of  E£.  For  the 
next  tone  D,  we  will  for  varieties  sake,  give  the  harmony  of  D  major.  In 
order  to  return  to  our  original  key  of  BE>,  we  must  next  use  B£  with 
the  G  minor  harmony.  The  following  tone  C  of  course  should  be  taken 
with  the  dominant  chord  of  the  seventh  on  F,  which  leads  us  back  into 
the  chord  of  B£. 

13.  It  can  not  be  expected  of  us  to  go  over  the  movements  of  the 
several  voices.  This  we  have  done  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  and  we 
suppose  the  pupil  knows  well  how  to  lead  the  voices,  we  simply  consid- 
ered the  harmony  to  be  used  so  as  to  show  the  pupil  how  to  proceed  when 
supplying  melodies  with  harmony.  Melodies  may  have  notes  which  do 
not  belong  to  chords  (passing  notes)  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  other 
parts  of  the  book.  They  do  not  require  special  chords,  and  the  man- 
ner to  harmonize  them  is  to  put  the  harmouy  to  the  principal  tone  and 
let  the  passiug  notes  follow. 

14.  The  student  will  now  examine  hymn  tunes  and  also  larger  cho- 
rus compositions  in  order  to  see  how  chords  have  been  applied,  and  also 
how  the  harmonic  accompaniment  is  often  closely  connected  with  the 
sense  of  the  words.  He  should  follow  chord  for  chord  and  assign  a 
reason  for  every  new  step. 

15.  In  larger  compositions  the  student  has  more  liberty.  Harmonic 
changes  should  always  be  in  good  proportion  with  the  length  of  the  com. 
position  and  this  proportion  the  student  will  quickly  learn  by  studying 
good  models  and  by  trying  his  own  skill.  Harmony  readily  suggests  it- 
self to  the  mind,  when  coinjosing  melodies,  for   all  it  is  not  as   easy  as 
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many  suppose  it  to  be,  to  cloth  a  melody  in  pretty  and  correct  harmony. 
When  going  to  work,  the  student  should  first  write  out  his  melody,  next 
he  should  add  his  bass,  indicating  if  he  choses  to  do  so  by  cyphers,  what 
chords  he  wishes  to  use.  After  this,  the  pupil  will  begin  to  fill  out  his 
seore. 

16.  The  above  hymn  tune  is  written  in  the  wide  or  spread  harmony, 
designed  for  mixed  voices,  We  will  now  #ive  a  sample  of  mu«ic  written 
in  close  harmony.  The  following  is  for  four  ladies  voices  alone.  It  is 
from  Wagner's  "Lohengrin." 
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The  student  will  observe  that  there  being  no  bass  voices,  all  the  tones 
are  written  in  the  treble  key  and  lie  as  close  together  as  possible. 

17.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  a  Quartette  for  four  male  voices. 
It  is  a  part  of  Kreutzer's  Chapel : 


This  Quartette  is  written  for  two  tenors  and  two  basses  The  tenor 
sounds  an  octave  lower  than  it  is  written,  hence  the  apparent  distance  of 
the  voices. 

18.  Melodies  need  not  always  lie  in  the  upper,  they  may  also  lie  in 
the  second  and  third  voices.  The  following  js  a  German  popular  song. 
The  melody  is  in  the  third  voice  and  thta  with  good  effect. 
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This  kind  of  an  arrangment  is  very  rare. 

19.     Accompanements  may  also  be  a  mere  imitation  of  instruments,  as 
for  instance  in  the  celebrated  "Vbgel  Waltz  :" 
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20,  Choruses  may  also  be  written  for  one  solo  and  four  accompanying 
voices,  as  for  instance  the  Inflamatus  from  "Stabat  Mater"  by  Rossini,  of 
which  we  give  the  closing  measures. 
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While  speaking  of  a  solo  voice  with  chorus  accompainment  we  will 
give  an  illustration  of  still  another  style.  The  selection  below  is  to  be 
sung  by  the  chorus  with  closed  lips,  while  the  solo  singer  uses  words. 


21.  Choruses  may  also  be  written  for  more  than  four  voices.  The 
composer  may  employ  five,  six,  eight  or  more  of  them.  The  six  voiced 
chorus  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  twice  three  voices,  or  as  of  four 
against  two.  But  this  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book.  Finaly  we 
would  mention  the  fact,  that  the  four  voiced  style  is  well  adopted  for  in- 
struments. Usually  two  violins,  alto  violin  and  violincello  are  used  to- 
gether. Many  of  these  beautiful  compositions  have  been  published  in 
score,  and  we  would  advise  the  pupil  who  means  it  serious  with  his 
studies  to  study  them.  There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  and  artistic  in 
pure  harmony,  than  the  string  quartetts  written  by  the  masters. 
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CHAPTER     XVII. 


ACCOMPANIMENTS  OF  MARCHES,  DANCE  TUNES 

AND  SONGS. 

1.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  supply  dance  tunes  and  songs  with 
accompaniments,  aud  in  doing  this  we  will  keep  the  piano  »n  view. 
When  providing  accompaniments  the  student  should  consider  the  general 
character  and  meaning  of  the  piece,  also  the  number  and  kind  of  notes, 
the  rhythms,  the  time,  etc.  Next  he  must  decide  which  are  principle  and 
which  are  merely  passing  tones.  The  former  only  are  usually  supplied 
with  harmony.  We  will  give  a  few  illustrations  in  which  the  principle 
notes  are  marked  for  the  students  benefit. 
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2.     The  student  should  mark  the  principle  notes  in   the  following  ex- 
ercises : 
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The  teacher  may  select  similar  passages   and  oblige   the    student  to 
point  out  the  principle  and  passing  notes. 

3.     In  the  last   chapter  we  wrote  harmony  in  the   pure  four  voiced 
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^tyle.  We  shall  now  aim  to  supply  melodies  with  accompaniments  of 
broken  and  scattered  chords.  To  do  this  is  by  no  means  easj'.  A  pretty 
melody  may  be  injured  by  a  faulty  accompaniment  of  this  sort,  while  a 
poor  melody  may  be  greatly  improved  by  proper  harmonic  treatment. 
The  chords  being  broken  or  detached,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  rules 
of  harmony  cannot  be  as  strictly  applied  to  them,  as  when  writing  in  the 
pure  four  voiced  style. 

4.  An  accompaniment  should  be  the  support  of  a  melody.  It  should 
highten  its  effects  and  help  to  bring  out  more  clearly  its  beauty.  Too 
heavy  or  too  lull  accompaniments  have  the  contrary  effect  and  should, 
therefore,  be  avoided  It  has  been  said  that  some  melodies  can  be  used 
without  accompaniments,  though  the  cultivated  musician  always  prefers 
to  hear  melody  and  harmony  combined.  Some  melodies  are  so  unde- 
cided in  their  key,  that  an  accompaniment  is  necessary  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it.  A  melody  may  be  so  constructed,thafc  it  may  seem  to  belong 
to  the  keys  of  C  or  G,  or  to  the  keys  of  C  major  or  A  minor.  Many  such 
tunes  may  be  found  among  national  melodies.  The  application  of  har- 
mony, of  course  settles  at  once  the  question  of  the  key  in  which  a  piece 
is  written. 

5.  We  will  first  speak  of  accompaniments  for  songs.  It  will  be  plain 
to  the  student  that  the  size  and  character  of  the  melody  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  supplying  it  with  harmony.  A  gentle  little  air 
should  be  supplied  with  light  and  easy  moving  chords  or  arppegios,  while 
an  aria  depicting  passion  and  deep  feeling,  and  being  grander  in  style, 
admits  also  of  grander  and  fuller  harmonic  treatment.  The  accompaniment 
should  not  detract  from  the  melody,  it  should  not  be  made  the  principal 
part  ot  a  song,  it  may  however  become  more  prominent  when  the  instru- 
ment has  to  supplement  that  which  is  not  fully  expressed  in  the  melody. 
As  a  rule  it  may  be  said  that  the  closer  the  accompaniment  and  melody 
are  united,  the  greater  is  also  the  effect.  It  is  this  peculiar  unity  which 
lends  a  charm  to  so  many  national  melodies. 

6.  The  accompaniment  should  not  be  the  same  throughout  the  song, 
except  in  the  case  when  the  composer  aims  at  certain  effects,  or  when  the 
melody  is  short.  There  should  however  be  a  limit  to  variety.  It  would 
not  do  to  give  each  measure  a  different  style  of  accompaniment.     When 
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words  ami  melody  change  iu  their  character,  the  style  of  accompaniment 
should  change  also.  In  fact,  the  accompaniment  should  in  all  cases  aim 
to  heighten  the  effect,  and  to  deepen  the  impression  made  by  the  melody. 
The  accompaniment  as  a  rule  should  vary  only  with  phrases  and  periods- 
Positive  rules  however  cannot  be  given. 

7.  The  prelude  should  be  in  good  proportion  with  the  length  of  the 
melody.  An  aria  needs  a  longer  introduction  than  a  simple  ballad.  The 
prelude  should  prepare  the  mind  for  the  melody  and  should  gracefully 
lead  into  it.  It  may  bring  the  first  design,  but  often  in  does  not. 
The  introduction  may  end  in  the  tonic,  in  which  case,  the  phrase  or  period 
comes  to  a  perfect  close,  or  it  may  end  on  the  dominant,  after  which  the 
air  sets  in  on  the  tonic.  The  use  of  the  dominant  chord  of  the  seventh 
at  the  close  of  the  prelude  prepares  the  mind  strongly  for  the  melody. 
How  to  close  the  introduction  is  left  to  the  taste  of  the  pupil.  Let  him 
study  good  songs  and  see  what  kind  of  preludes  composers  have  written. 
Songs  may  also  be  written  without  introductions.  See  the  little  song  en- 
titled "Thou  art  like  a  love  flowret"  by  the  author. 

8.  The  interlude  between  verses  should  be  strictly  in  harmony  with 
the  character  and  size  of  the  song.  Lengthy  interludes  weaken  or  destroy 
impressions,  they  weary  the  hearer.  The  last  part  of  the  song  may  bring 
the  last  design,  parts  of  the  melody,  or  it  may  be  an  independent  com- 
position. In  either  case  it  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  whole.  Fre- 
quent interruptions  of  the  melody  by  passages  and  brief  interludes  should 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

9.  The  student  should  also  watch  the  modulations  giving  the  new 
chords  exactly  to  those  notes  on  which  the  melody  modulates.  It  will  be 
well  for  him  to  study  German  and  Italian  songs.  German  composers 
generally  give  elaborate  accompaniments  to  their  songs,  while  the  Italian 
writers  often  go  to  the  other  extreme.  Only  through  close  study  of  good 
models  will  the  student  be  enabled  to  hit  the  right  medium. 

10"  We  give  below  a  few  forms  of  accompaniments  without  wishing 
to  say  that  we  give  either  ail  or  even  the  largest  part  of  them.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  combinations  possible,  for  every  melody  demands 
its  peculiar  treatment. 
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These  forms  of  accompaniment  must  suffice.  They  are  only  intended 
to  show  how  varied  they  are.  There  are  also  forms  of  accompaniment 
in  which  the  melody  is  played,  either  at  the  same  pitch  or  an  octave  higher 
or  lower.  There  may  also  be  forms  in  which  the  accompaniment  brings  a 
second  voice  to  the  air.  Illustrations  of  these  we  cannot  give  for  want 
of  space,  the  pupil  can  however  very  easily  find  them  among  published 
songs.  There  are  also  songs  which  are  accompanied  by  flute  and  piano, 
violin  and  piano  or  violoncello  and  piano,  etc.  Such  additional  parts  are 
to  be  regarded  more  as  second  voices  or  ornamentations.  That  the  style 
of  accompauiment  has  undergone  many  changes,  one  may  readily  see 
when  comparing  Bach's  and  Handel's  writings  with  those  of  more  modern 
writers. 

11.  We  will  next  consider  accompaniments  to  dance  tunes.  They 
should  have  a  strongly  marked  rhythm  which  gives  them  their  peculint 
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chara<ter.  It  is  the  aim  of  accompaniments  of  dance  tunes  not  only 
to  strengthen  and  support  the  melody,  but  also  to  mark  well  the  rythms. 
In  chapter  9,  we  gave  the  rythms  of  the  several  dances,  these  should  be 
the  basis  of  accompaniments.  The  chords  should  not  lie  too  near  the  mel- 
ody nor  too  far  away.  If  too  far  distant  the  whole  sounds  hollow  and 
empty,  if  too  close  it  lacks  the  power  of  the  heavier  bass  tones.  The  chords 
should  be  well  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  dance  or  march.  A  light 
an  1  airy  waltz  needs  less  strength  in  its  accompaniment  than  a  heavy 
inarch  or  a  daring  polonaise. 

A  heavy  melody  played  in  octaves  needs  more  powerful  chords  to  ac- 
company than  a  tender  little  melody.  Everything  depends  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  melody  and  the  students  taste  and  judgement,  As  in  the  song, 
so  in  the  dance,  there  should  be  as  much  variety  in  the  accompaniment  as 
possible,  without  going  to  extremes.  Each  period,  if  properly  understood 
and  played,  suggests  its  own  accompaniment. 

12.  The  student  should  study  the  accompaniment  of  dance  tunes 
written  by  experienced  composers.  He  should,  however,  bear  in  mind, 
that  many  of  Strauss',  Gungle's.  Labitzky's  etc.  dances,  are  arrangements 
merely  taken  from  orchestral  scores  and  are  not  always  written  in  the 
most  piano-like  style.  The  student  has  single  notes,  full  chords  and  ar- 
peggios at  his  command  but  which  to  use  must  be  left  to  his  own  taste. 
The  first  may  be  used  for  simple  airs,  the  second  for  marches  and  dances, 
the  last  for  slow  melodies.  What  mistakes  may  be  made  in  writing  ac- 
companiments will  be  clear  from  the  following : 
Cantable. 
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The  faults  are  these  :  In  the  first  measure  of  the  third  line  the  bass  E 
has  an  octave  from  the  treble  E,  and  with  it  moves  to  C.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  second  measure.  The  bass  of  the  second  line,  'tis  true,  also 
has  notes  an  octave  distant  from  the  treble,  but  they  do  not  move  in  oc- 
taves with  each  other. 

13.     In  broken  harmonies  the  fifth  often  is  the  principle  part. 
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The  chords  may  be  broken  in  various  ways  : 
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In  the  following  the  chord  is  only  partly  broken  : 
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The  next  illustrations  gives  us  unbroked  chords : 
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Iii  the  following  number  bass  and  treble   are  used   in  unison.    This 
style  of  writing  is  used  to  emphasize  passages  : 
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The  organ-point  may  also  be  used  in  connection  with  piano  pieces 
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The  following  is  another  form  of  organ-point  very  frequent  used  in 
music,  but  should  be  guarded  against,  because  it  wearies,  if  used  too 
freely : 
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14.     The  illustration  below  gives  three  accompaniments  to  one  air 
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Only  one  of  these  basses  is  good.  The  first  is  too  slow — the  second 
is  more  like  that  of  a  waltz,  and  is,  therefore,  better  suited — upon  com- 
parison it  will  however  be  found,  that  the  third  and  last  is  the  best.     It 
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is  the  accompaniment  supplied   by  the    composer  (Beethoven)  himself. 
15.     Below  is  another  example  with  four  basses  set   to  one  melody. 
The  tune  is  the  beginning  of  a  Polacca. 
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Only  the  last  one  ot  the  four  accompaniments  is  well  adapted  to  the 
air.     The  student  should  try  all  on  the  piano. 

16.  It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  small  importance  whether  we  use 
derived  chords,  or  whether  we  use  them  in  their  original  form.  The 
composer  must  prove  all  things  ^nd  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.  Al- 
though these  chords  are  broken  up  or  detached,  the  student  should  apply 
the  rules  of  harmony  when  possible.  Where  rules  cannot  be  applied,  the 
ear  must  be  the  judge.  The  pupil  will  at  first  find  the  writing  of  accom- 
paniments difficult,  but  with  patient  toil  he  will  soon  know  how  to  select 
that  which  is  good  and  avoid  that  which  is  bad.  He  should  diligently 
play  dances,  observe  their  accompaniments,  its  changes  and  forms,  and 
apply  the  same  to  other  melodies. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 


REMARKS  TO  THE  PUPIL. 

1.  Different  nations  and  ages  have  also  produced  different  styles  of 
musical  composition.  Make  yourself  aquainted  with  these,  aud  fear  not 
that  the  study  of  great  and  good  works  will  detract  from  your  originalty. 
The  less  we  know  of  the  masters,  the  less  we  also  demand  of  ourselves. 

2.  Some  composers  have  peculiarities,  which  one  meets  with  in  many 
of  their  works.     This  is  mannerism  against  which  you  should  be  guarded. 

3.  Always  use  correct  forms,  remembering  that  this  imparts  clearness 
to  your  ideas,  Without  clearness  there  can  be  no  comprehension,  aud 
without  comprehension,  there  can  be  no  enjoyment. 

4.  Work  deligently,  for  the  constant  use  of  your  faculties  brightens 
them.  All  masters  were  more  or  less  hard  workers — it  was  practice  that 
gave  them  the  mastery.  Hasty  and  careless  work  disgusts  in  the  end, 
while  the  bestowal  of  too  much  labor  upon  any  one  piece  of  music,  is  apt 
to  kill  the  spirit. 

5.  Do  well  whatever  you  attempt  to  do.  Aim  constantly  to  advance, 
but  guard  against  undertaking  that  which  is  beyond  your  power.  He 
whe  fails  to  properly  use  his  gifts,  as  well  as  he  who  attempts  that  which 
is  beyond  his  ability,  is  deserving  of  severe  criticism.  Not  so  he,  who 
does  as  well  as  he  can. 

6.  Do  not  imitate  other  writers.  On  the  other  hand  do  not  disfigure 
your  own  ideas  for  originality  sake.  Be  sparing  with  your  means,  aud 
do  not  try  to  introduce  all  your  best  ideas  in  one  piece  of  music. 

7.  Do  not  rush  into  print  as  soon  as  }tou  have  finished  a  few  pieces. 
Wait  until  you  have  produced  something  that  is  worthy  of  being  laid  be- 
fore the  public.  Many  composers  have  regretted  the  haste  with  which 
they  published  their  earlier  productions. 

8.  Having  finished  the  study  of  this  text  book,  you  have  merely  en- 
tered the  temple  of  art.  In  order  to  explore  it  more  fully,  more  extended 
studies  and  larger  guide  books  are  needed. 

THE  END. 
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